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Improved Crowell 


Laboratory 


Increased in Size. 
Improved in Quality. 
Reduced in Price. 


Write for circulars and Labora- 
tory Manual. 


Laboratory Supplies for Phy- 
sics, Botany and Chemistry 


| ) >) Our complete catalogue is free. 
\/ COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


What Is Daus Tip- lop? 


that Daus, 

O Frove ; tip-top, 

Duplicator is 

the best, simplest and cheapest de- 
vice for making : 


100 copies from Pen-writ- 
ten and 50 copies from 
Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a com- 
plete DUPLICATOR without de- 
posit on ten days’ trial, if you 
mention THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. 

No mechanism to get out of 
order, no washing, no press, no 
printer’s ink. The product of 
23 years’ experience in DuPLI- 
cators. Price for complete 
apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, subject to the trade discount of 
33% per cent. ur $5.00 NET. 


FELIX G. P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., RiysBi4s.. 


*? 111 John St., N. Y. 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY “Vit: Sex Yor 


We have a splendid list of Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and Supervisors of 
Music, Drawing, Penmanship and Physical Culture. Our recommendations are honest, 
and we know that you will be pleased with any teacher whom we recommenda. Our 
services will cost you nothing. Please let us hear from you when you have vacancies 
to fill. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


EVERETT O, FISK & CO.,, Proprietors. 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Place. Boston, 401 Cooper Building, Denver. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. ' 8 Third street, Portland, 
57 Washington St., Chicago. 518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 
414 Century Building, Migneapolis. _ 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
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COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Mer., D 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 
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mends Coll a 
Normal Graduates, Grade, and Special Teachers to Homes, Colleges and School Oniciale 


It has Music and Art Departments. THE SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
earned an enviable reputation because of its Fair Dealing and Reliability. OUR 
FAITHFUL SERVICE GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop’r, 


22 The Hier. Dept. B, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


The Pratt Teachers’, Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
®% public and private schools. 2 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THe ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information, not only about this 
Agency but about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 





Advises parents about schools. 








THE JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades 
of school work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and super- 
visors: Register now for te school year 1906-07, School authorities in search of a 
superintendent, principal or teacher -Try McCullough. 


ban TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 


FISHER == AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 








FR —B.F CLARK Mgr.— % 
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END FOR OUR PLATFEORM: 





PECI ALI ST § with good general education wanted for depart- 


ment work in High Schools, Preparatory Schools 
and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade 
teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some 
approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers). 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








THE Teachers Wanted==, rt ion wesc? 
, I have secured rositions for hundreds at 

TH URSTON TEACH ERS than we have candidates available. Send for 

AGENCY book of information and enroll early. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Megr., 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
H. E. REED, Manacer. (Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Little Falls, N. Y.) 

939-941 UNIVERSITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A reliable agency. Over 90 per cent. of the teachers placed last year by this agency 


good salaries. Many more calls each year 
THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
were placed by direct recommendation Write to us for information. 





MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY 


Offices: Warrensburg, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Winnebago, Minn., Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., Valley City, N. Dak., Pendleton, Ore. 
Largest agency west of the Mississippi river. Do you need competent teachers. We can 


recommend for any position from Kindergarten to University. Confidential correspondence 
solicited 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3.14 8t.. New yous. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Iigr. 





Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’Agency 


If you do aot know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 
: for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 

college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save you time 


and trouble. Our sérvices cost you nothing and we shall be glad to hear from 
you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Correspondence Solicited, » 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Without Charge, 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY =: *ceszsccs: 
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School Soar Sounal 


This Journal was founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE. 


VoL. XXXII, No. 1. MILWAUKEE—NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1906. 
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A MODERN ANDROMEDA WITH NO PERSEUS IN SIGHT. 


The present day evils which beset the system of popular education in the United States. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1 Pen Yuan. 
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Minnesota. The duty of inspecting heating 
and ventilating plants has been imposed upon 
the state school inspectors by the state board of 
education. Authority was given the inspectors 
to order improvements in manifestly deficient 
cases. 

Clinton, Ia. Members of the board hold that 
the quick lunches served in high schools cause 
dyspepsia. Pupils, it is held, should present 
physicians’ certificates showing that lunches 
will net impair health. 

Cleveland, O. In a recent circular sent to all 
teachers of lower grades, the supervisor of lan- 
guage in schools at Cleveland emphasizes a de- 
ficiency in spelling. The communication states: 

“One inevitable cause of poor spelling is the 
composite nationality of our pupils, more than 
36 per cent. being of foreign parentage. Still 
another cause is the wider range and further 
grasp of thought of the youth of today than in 
the ‘good old times’ and the consequent greater 
number of words in actual use. We should use 
every means and all our skill to prevent and cor- 
rect this tendency to misspell.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. The manufacturers of the 
city have established a trade school. The object 
is to train young men for the various industries 
more largely pursued here. 

Marshalltown, Ia. The board of education has 
taken steps to prevent the spread of disease 
through the medium of books. There has been 
a recent epidemic of diphtheria and the board 
members have decided that books used in the 
afflicted families shall not be brought to the 
schools. 

New Orleans, La. A movement has been 
started by the board of education to establish a 
state fund for pensioning superannuated and 
disabled teachers, A committee has been ap- 
pointed to co-operate with other school boards 
of the state, the state board of education and 
the superintendent of public instruction. 

Toledo, O. A new salary schedule has been 
adopted for the janitors providing a monthly 
wage of $3.00 per room. On Saturdays an ex- 
tra helper is allowed for each five or six class- 
rooms. Helpers receive $1.25 per day. House, 
light and fuel are furnished to all janitors. 

Columbus, O. The chief of the fire depart- 
ment has tested the fire drills in all the public 
schools of the city with excellent results. The 
quickest drill was held in a school containing 
460 pupils which was emptied in 45 seconds, 
_while the slowest was found in one of the high 
schools in which 400 pupils reached the outer 
doors in one minute and fifty-five seconds. 

The chief suggested that the older children be 
drilled to lead the fire drill and that the teach- 
ers bring up the rear so that no one is left be- 
hind. 

Chicago, Ill. The sum of $60,000 has been 
voted by the board of education for the erection 
of a detention school to be conducted in connec- 
tion with the Juvenile Court and Detention 
Home which is being built. The school is to be 
ungraded. The building will provide sufficient 
class room for truants and others who are being 
held by the court. Quarters will also be ar- 
ranged for the officials and clerks of the compul- 
sory education department and for a portion of 
the child study department. 

Rochester, N. Y. The school board finds 
itself without power to compel the high school 
fraternities to give up their down-town club 
rooms and take quarters in the high school build- 
ing. It is stated that the student members of 


the organization are willing to remove to the 
school but that they are effectively opposed by 
the elumni members. 

Nebraska. The state auditor has informed the 
State Board of Education that all vouchers must 
be signed by the members with pen and ink and 
that rubber stamp signatures cannot be recog- 
nized as valid, 

Marion, O. The school board has paid the 
teachers for attending the institute. A proviso 
was, however, made that if the law under which 
the payment was necessary, should be declared 
unconstitutional, the board will be reimbursed. 

Wilbur S. Jackman, dean of the School of 
Education, at the University of Chicago, de- 
clared recently that present day educational 
methods are turning out a race of people not 
to be trusted and unreliable. Said Mr. Jack- 
man: 

“The public school teacher permits the pupils 
to go through school and go out without much 
comment or criticism. This is the result of 
bad educational methods. Can’t we have an 
educational system that trains pupils the way a 
mechanic is trained—one who knows what he 
wants to do and how to do it? 


“What we want our public school to do is to 
train pupils to seize the situation so that when 
they go out into a community they can perceive 
at once what the community needs to life it up 
and make it better.” 


Chicago, Ill. The grand jury, which recently 
made its report to the Cook County court made 
a recommendation that all private schools be 
placed under the control of the school board or 
other public body, for regular inspection. Cor- 
poral punishment was condemned and its abol- 
ishment in all public an4 private institutions re- 
commended. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. It is the intention of the 
board to lay more stress upon physical culture. 
At the present 15 minutes a day is given for 
this subject in the lower grades and 45 min- 
utes twice a week in the upper grades. The 
time will be lengthened considerably during the 
next year which will necessitate the appointing 
of a greater number of instructors. 

Kansas City, Mo. The subject of medical in- 
spection in the schools is occupying the atten- 
tion of the board of education at the present. 
A plan is proposed whereby a medical commis- 
sion will regularly investigate the schools for 
the prevention and discovering of contagious 
diseases. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Under a new regula- 
tion pertaining to cleanliness, one towel per 
sink will be allowed each day. A special com- 
mittee appointed to consider school medical in- 
spection, informed the board of a decision from 
the health board providing for an experiment 
with volunteer physicians. To supplement this 
work, the board authorized the employment of a 
special nurse. 

Phoenixville, Pa. Door mats and scrapers 
must be placed at all entrances of every school 
in the city according to a recent school board 
resolution. 

‘Binghamton, N. Y. A discussion upon the 
question of oiled floors was recently brought 
before the board. According to a _ general 
teachers’ and pupils’ complaint, it was stated 
that the oil soiled their wearing apparel and 
ruined many of the teachers’ skirts. It was 
also declared that the floors in an oiled condi- 
tion proved very inflammable and dangerous in 
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W. H. LANGDON, ESQ., 
Who retired with the first of year from the Superintend- 
ency of the San Francisco, Cal. Schools. 


case of fire. The board decided to dispense with 
the oiling for the present. 

Carlisle, Pa. The school board recently de 
cided to make the vaccination of pupils compul- 
sory. 

McKeesport, Pa. A local singing society and 
other organizations recently requested that they 
be allowed to rent certain school rooms in the 
evening. The board of education, however, de- 
cided that schools shall be used for school pur- 
poses only. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The evening trade 
schools for girls are being promoted with dili- 
gence. One or two have already been opened 
up and it is the intention of the school board to 
add to these during the coming year. Cooking, 
sewing and laundry work are upon the curri- 
culum as the principal studies. 

New York City. The Board of Education 
recently amended its by-laws to provide that a 
person appointed as principal or teacher fail- 
ing to report for duty within fifteen days from 
the date of the appointment will be considered 
as having declined. Formerly the by-laws fixed 
the limit at fifteen days from the notification 
of appointment. 
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School Director: We have nothing but praise 
for our superintendent. 

Host: So I noticed when I learned what his 
salary was. 
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The Indiana State Department of Education 
under the direction of State Superintendent 
Fassett A. Cotton, has prepared and sent out to 
the school people of the state the following 
article which discusses in a succinct and able 
manner the educational problems of the day. 
Members of Boards of Education will do well to 
read it carefully: 
The Problem Stated. 

The problem of education today is two-fold: 
(1) There is the problem of reaching all the peo- 
ple, and (2) there is the problem of complete edu- 
eation for each individual. Government of all 
the people, by all the people and for all the 
people, presupposes the education of all the 
people. If this nation is to endure, all its peo- 
ple must be educated. They must be intelli- 
gent, temperate, industrious, skillful, and con- 
stantly employed, if they are to be prosperous and 
happy. These qualities can come only through 
education. With all our boasted democracy 
and our free schools, education has not hitherto 
reached all of our population. From the first 
primary grade to the graduating class in the 
high school the story is one of constant dimin- 
ution in numbers. For one reason and an- 
other pupils drop out all along the line, and it 
is the few instead of the many who profit by 
the provision that is made. Along with the 


fact that the masses are not reached there is . 


the fact that a chance for complete education 
is not provided. Perhaps the solution of the 
first phase of the problem lies in the solution 
of the second phase. If the methods, processes 
and provisions were ever sufficient, they are not 
sufficient now. Commercial prosperity, competi- 
tion, cosmopolitan population, woman’s advent 
into every calling, change of home ideals, the 
coming of steam and electricity, have brought 
new tastes, strong appetites, desire for entertain- 
ment, and extravagant living. And with it all 
a new educational problem has been created. 
Home notions have changed radically, and a 
part of education that formerly belonged to 
the home has been shifted to the school, and 
the school must assume the burden, at least for 
the present. 
Basis of Solution. 

The only simple, rational basis of solution is 
to plan the work with regard to the needs of the 
masses instead of the needs of the few. In 
other words, in both town and country the 
school work is to be planned so as to prepare 
for life, instead of preparing for some advanced 
school. Education for every child should be 
complete at any period in the course. That is, 
every child, at any stage of its advancement, 
should be all that it is possible for it to be at 
that time. Education which prepares best for 
life ought to prepare best for advanced work. 
And in preparing for life, education is to be life. 
It is to let the child live joyously in his work. 
We have been trying all these years to fit the 
child to our theories, instead of fitting our pro- 
cesses to the nature of the child. Superintend- 
ent Maxwell, of New York City, says that under 
the old system the energies of doctor, school- 
master and parent were devoted to making the 
child submissive—to making him swallow the 
dose. “Now,” he says, “if they had but thought 
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Complete Education for the Masses. 
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HON. FASSETT A. COTTON, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction for Indiana. 


of it, God makes the child and man makes edu- 


cation. Had they kept this fact in mind, they 
would have seen that it is infinitely easier and 
better to adapt education to the child than to 
adapt the child to education.” Principal Bald- 
win, of the Hyannis Normal School, thinks that 
subjects should not be imposed upon the child 
for the sake of drilling him in observation, 
motor adjustment, accuracy, will-power, etc., but 
that all educational activity should grow out of 
the life and needs of the child. He says that 
they strive for the best work of which each 
child is now capable, and that they have taken 
for their motto: “A live child in a live school; 
learning to live by living each day in the 
school.” The real solution of the problem is to 
come, then, by bringing into play the complete 
round of activity in the child, and through all 
physical and mental powers enabling him to 
realize himself. 
Means. 

First, through play. In the life of the lower 
animal and in that of the human being play is 
recognized as one of the most potent factors in 
development. The actions in which young ani- 
mals spontaneously indulge in their play are the 
very actions which these animals will need in 
their later experiences. Young dogs in their 
play wrestle and bite, and chase in their rough- 
and tumble fashion; but all these actions are so 
much training for them. It is a part of their 
education. Scientists have noticed that the 
same thing is true with cats and birds and ants 
in fact with all animals. What is true of 
these animals is more significantly true of the 
child. In play he gets his best schooling in per- 
sonal development. In the games he gets his 
social rank. He finds out what he can do and 
ranks accordingly. So there is a certain utility 
in play instincts. They are the forerunners of 
what is to be. It is probably apparent that in 
play every child should have a part. It is doubt- 
less apparent, also, that play for all is necessary 
both for bodily and mental health. 

Second, through mastery of problems. Mas- 
tery involves the double process of receiving and 
giving on the part of the learner. There is that 
close attention which is essential in following 
instruction and which is real work. Then, 
there is the activity of expression which is the 
supreme test of real mastery. Expression, con- 








struction and creation on the part of the child 
have a prominent place in modern pedagogy. 
The whole life of the child is to be used in his 
education. The head must work, but the head 
needs the voice and the hand; indeed, it needs 
the whole body. The child ought to have con- 
stant practice in making and doing real things. 
He is to be taught to do things as well as to 
know things, and, other things being equal, 
those subjects which teach to do as well as to 
know are better than those that merely teach 
to know. Often the very attempt to do a thing 
reveals the way and awakens the creative activ- 
ity. It would be a startling revelation should 
it be demonstrated that the very work of the 
child in the factory, which we have prohibited 
by legislation, is of more educative value than 
the work in the school, which we have compelled 
him to attend. And yet it is certainly doubtful 
whether we have done our whole duty when we 
have passed these two laws and made no pro- 
vision for complete training in the schools. 
School work that counts must be actively in- 
teresting. It must make the child take the in- 
itiative in progressive creative activity. It must 
begin..while the child is still in the stage in 
which a mere suggestion is sufficient for a re- 
action. It must begin before fear of failure 
has taken hold of the child. It must furnish 
the opportunity when the instinct for action is 
ripe. Instincts once slighted may be forever 
lost to the individual. Training to think is 
very important, and, as a rule, the boy who 
thinks will distance the boy who doesn’t think, 
in whatever he engages; only, it is all-important 
that he be trained to want to engage. This can 
be accomplished best through actual undertak- 
irg. 

Third, through the use of the child’s environ- 
ment. The child furnishes his own basis of in- 
terpretation.. He can get no more out of anvy- 
thing than he brings to it. In his schoo) life 
everything must be translated in terms of his 
own experience. That which he has been in the 
city, in the town or on the farm, is the key 
which must unlock for him his future. No 
matter what subject is under consideration, it 
can be made to mean anything to the child only 
in the degree in which it is put in terms of his 
everyday life. It should be remembered that 
text-books are not the only sources of informa- 
tion, not the only stimuli to mental activity. 
The child’s environment is a very important 
source and one that will always awaken interest 
when the text fails. 

These, then, are the means through which the 
school work is to be done—play, work and en- 
vironment. These the teacher must understand 
and be able to use. 


The Ideal. 

With a knowledge of the problem, of the basis 
of solution and of the means for the solution, 
it is easy to set up an ideal. In our State, with 
the township as the unit of our school system, 
the logical thing is a complete central school 
in each township to which all the children shall 
go. It should have a kindergarten, the eight 
grades, and a high school with a four years’ 


course. It should have complete, well-equipped, 
(Concluded on page 18.) 
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The N. E. A. Permanent Fund Secure. 


A Reply to Thoughtless and Unwarranted Criticism. 


The National Educational Association is ac- 
cumulating quite a considerable fund. It is 
most proper that it should do so. The future 


may make large demands upon this fund when 
circumstances will no longer permit substantial 
additions to the same. 


The administration of the fund has been judi- 
cious and no fault could be found in this direc- 
tion. The investments have been secure and do 
credit to the business sagacity of the educators 
who havé devoted their thought and energy :to 
the financial-affairs of the association. 


That the size of the fund should occasion, at 
times, some misgivings as to the schoolmaster’s 
ability to protect it and invest it wisely, is only 
natural. That the management of the fund 
should occasion suspicion, however, is uncalled 
for; and to question the integrity of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees without having 
looked into their work, is vicious. 


There are those who speak before they think 
and make charges before they have made in- 
vestigation. It is to meet unwarranted insinu- 
ation which occasionally appears in print that 
prompts a vindication where in reality none is 
required, 


Thus, for instance, a western teachers’ jour- 
nal in a recent editorial makes a series of un- 
warranted charges. We submit the editorial and 
answer the various paragraphs: 


“The Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the N. 
E. A. sends out a circular letter and a financial state- 
ment of the funds of the Association. This is intended 
to allay the fears that many had expressed anent the 
Dougherty defalcation. The report does not show that 
Dougherty stole any of the funds, but a few discrepan- 
cies in the statement call for explanation. The Volume 
of Proceedings for 1904 (the latest at hand at this 
writing) contains a financial statement signed by 
Dougherty and the other Trustees showing that just 
previous to the St. Louis meeting (1904) there was a 
balance of securities of $133,100, cash $13,900, total 
$147,000. Now under date of Nov. 27, 1905, the report 
shows securities $134,000, cash $8,950, total $142,950. 
This is signed ‘Louis Boisot, Trust Officer. A few 
‘supplementary’ items are added by the ‘Trustees, 
showing in hands of their chairman Kansas bonds 
amounting to $3,800, and another item indicated ‘Loss 
on sale of Lane county bonds, $250.’ Adding to the 
face value of Kansas bonds this loss item, they get 
$4,050 which added to the #142.950, makes $147,000, 
now in the treasury or in the custody of the chairman 
of the board. 

“To one who is an expert bookkeeper it seems a 
little peculiar that a loss of $250 should be included 
in the items whose sum is called ‘Total permanent 
fund,’ but we must assume that it is all right; not 
to do so would be impolite.” 


An explanation here is unnecessary. The 
“statement” accomplishes its purpose of mak- 
ing clear the exact condition of the Permanent 


Fund. 


“Again, it is an interesting coincident that the total 
is now just the same to the cent that it was July 1, 
1904, since which date we would naturally expect to 
see added the proceeds of two meetings, one of them 
the second largest in the history of the Association. 
Possibly the revenues from the Asbury Park meeting 
are not all in yet; the amounts collected on coupon 
tickets may be still held by the railroads; but what 
about the sums from advanced memberships, dues from 
Active Members not present, and interest on the fund? 
Did all these just meet the expenses’ If more than 
that we may assume that the surplus is in good hands, 
but whose hands? The statement does not say. 

“In the introduction to this report the fact is pointed 
out with evident pride that two members have served 
continuously for the past ten years, and that during 
that period the permanent fund has increased from 
$54,961.75 to $147,000.00 That the board should thus 
pat its members on the back is pitiable. The grafters 
who have managed the big insurance companies can 
also point to an increase of permanent funds; and they 
can point to largely increased disbursements to meet 
death losses; but the expense items—there’s the rub.” 


The report of the Treasurer made at the As- 
bury Park meeting for the year ending June 30, 
1905, shows that there was no surplus revenue 
from the St. Louis meeting, and therefore no 
amount transferred to the Permanent Fund. 
This report was distributed freely in printed 


not be collected. 


form at Asbury Park, and it is difficult to see 
why any question on this point should be raised. 

The current fiscal year began July 1, 1905. 
All funds for the fiscal year are in the hands 
of the Treasurer and not of the Board of Trus- 
tees, who have charge of the Permanent Fund 
only. Hence the “Statement” referred to could 
have had no reference to the proceeds of the 
Asbury Park meeting . Moreover, these proceeds 
were largely in the form of railway membership 
coupons, now in process of collection. Any sur- 
plus that may accrue from the Asbury Park 
meeting cannot be determined until after the 
bills for the year are paid, and cannot therefore 
appear in any statement until the close of the 
year, June 30, 1906, when the next report of 
both the Treasurer and the Board of Trustees 
is made, The implication that the “Statement” 
referred to should have accounted for the pro- 
ceeds of the Asbury Park meeting is not credit- 


able. 


“The past ten years has been a period of big meet- 
ings, of ‘prosperity’; the income has therefore been 
tremendously increased: but what have these two 
trustees done to boom the attendance on which the in- 
come depends? They seem to take the credit on the 
same principle that the party in power always claims 
the credit for ‘good times’ which, of course, include 
good weather and big crops.” 

This paragraph is unworthy of notice; yet it 
may be said that it would be impossible to name 
two persons who have worked more unselfishly 
and loyally for the Association in the past ten 
years or have contributed more to its success. 
The prosperity of the Association during these 
ten years has not been entirely due to accident. 

“In the past ten years the aggregate membership 
was 132,579. Now each member (except a few of the 
Guardians, life members, who are wholly exempt) pays 
at least $2.00 a year. Active members the first year 
$4.00. Twice $132,579 is $265,158. During the past 
decade the interest income has been more than enough 
to pay the salary of the secretary, the only salaried 
officer. Subtract from $265,000 the $92,000 increase 
which the trustees are crowing about and we have 
$173,000 to be accounted for; it covers expenses, in- 
cluding the printing of the volume of proceedings (at 
a most outrageous price, paid to the Rockefeller plant 
at Chicago, an institution to which Dougherty was very 


clese).” 
"i statement of fact (7) is made. The 
remainder is wholly hypothetical. As to the 
single fact stated: During the past ten years, 
within which the $92,000.00 has been added to 
the Permanent Fund, the total attendance has 
been 119,935, or 12,644 less than stated by the 
writer. This would make a difference of over 
$25,000.00 in the conclusion of the hypothesis. 
It cannot be that the author has included in 
the aggregate membership the attendance at 
Asbury Park since he admits that the revenue 
from that meeting is as yet unknown, and may 
That would be an intentional 
But why did he deal with 
hypothesis when all fac/s appear in the annually 
published reports of the Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation? These reports are to be found in the 
annual volumes and the year-books, and are 
distributed freely in printed form at every an- 
nual meeting, and show exactly the amount used 
for expenses and the amount transferred annu- 
ally to the Permanent Fund. 


misrepresentation. 


Each one of these annual reports have been 
adopted by the Board of Directors and by the 
active members assembled in annual business 
meeting without criticism or question. They 
show the itemized sources of receipts and all 
disbursements under minute and uniform classi- 
fication that remain the same from year to year 
that the expenditures of the different years may 
be compared, 


“It should be kept in mind that all the local expenses 
of the N. BE. A., usually about $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year, are paid by the people of the city where the meet. 
ing is held, and do not figure in the N. E. A. accounts, 
Of course there is a legitimate set-off to this uncon- 
scionably large discrepancy between income and savings 
in the items paid for the expense of collecting data for 


special reports, but these items are comparatively 
small.” 


This leaves the impression that there are but 
two sources of expense, viz., printing the volume 
of proceedings and collecting data for special 
reports. Such an error of statement could not 
have been made without intent to mislead by 
any one who had ever seen, or had access to, the 
Treasurer’s report. The statement that the 
city where the convention is held usually pays 
$10,000.00 to $20,000.00 a year is incorrect in 
two particulars; first, no such sums are usually 
expended for any purpose; and second, the city 
where the convention is held does not pay the 
convention expenses of the Association, which 
are fully set forth and itemized in each Treas- 
urer’s report. The writer makes no reference to 
these expenses, or to the expense of distributing 
the volumes of proceedings; printing and dis. 
tributing the special reports; the expenses of 
the Secretary’s office, as well as other important 
and legitimate items of expense. 

With reference to the printers of the volume 
of proceedings: They have printed the volume 
of proceedings because they have been the low- 


est bidders for that work that could be secured, 


in competition with printers in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and other places. The assurance 
of expert judges is given that the printing has 
been secured at a very low price. 

It is difficult to see how any one could con- 
struct a more misleading and inaccurate, not to 
say intentionally false, series of half statements 
and insinuations than appear in this article. 
It is difficult to reconcile this editorial with an 
honest purpose when all the facts are so readily 
accessible and so contrary to the assumptions 
and implications indulged in. 

Treasurer Crabtree’s report for the St. Louis 
meeting, July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905, is sub- 
mitted herewith, in part, in order to show the 
burden of expense which the association is 
obliged to bear. The details as to the receipts, 
which are wholly derived from memberships, 
with the exception of $5,534.90 interest on the 
fund, are omitted. 

The list of disbursements embodies the more 
interesting figures in that they disclose in de- 
tail the cost of maintaining the association. 
The treasurer's disbursements for the same peri- 
od are submitted: 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Board of Trustees: 
Premium on Bonds...........$ 1 


90.00 
Accrued Interest 42.22 
Foreclosure Suits 142.22 
Bank Fees ee ee ee ne 211.50 
we eee 25.50 $611.44 
Executive Committee Expenses : 
Un BRO 660500003240 0008 104.44 
For Vice-President ested 22.05 
eo eee 222.78 
For Chairman Board of Trustees 109.28 
lor Member by Election....... 14.50 473.05 
General Secretary's Office: 
For Salary of Secretary....... $ 4,000.00 
For Postage iseececese See 
For Telegrams Re ease ole 100.56 
For Freight and Express...... 57.38 
For Clerical Services.......... 1,509.85 
a fe ee 40.43 
For Stationery and Office Sup- 
plies errr es er eee 149.12 
For Traveling 612.59 
For Office Rent ane eenes 600.00 “ 
For Miscellaneous (refunds, etc.) 16.10 8,718.70 


Concluded on page 28. 
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Boston, Mass. The election of the five new 
School Board members, according to the recent- 
ly passed law, will soon be held. This, of 
course, means a decided change in the workings 
of the School Board from that of the present 
board which contains twenty-four members. 
Each candidate for the new board will be foreed 
to declare himself upon school questions before 
taking office so that it will not evolve into a 
partisan, factional body or one subject to po- 
litical bossism. 

Chicago, Ill. It is stated that owing to the 
great demand for teachers here the small towns 
are being crippled in their teaching forces. The 
opportunities set forth in Chicago appeal 
strongly to outside pedagogues and it does not 
take them long to pick up their belongings and 
travel cityward. Chicago pays her teachers 
sometimes twice as much as they can receive in 
smaller places. Supt. Cooley is still looking 
for good teachers. Two hundred and fifty ap- 
plicants took the recent test, while there was 
room for 400 teachers in the schools. 

Doylestown, Pa. The School Board has noti- 
fied teachers that they must enforce the humane 
educational law. This is a new law made for 
the purpose of discouraging, on the part of pu- 
pils, the destroying of insects, birds, ete. 

A number of conventions of County School 
Boards in Wisconsin are being held in aceord- 
ance with a law recently passed by the state 
legislature. This law provides for the conven- 
ing of members of Town School Boards and 
allows each member $2.00 and his mileage to 
and from the convention. The primary object 
is to stimuate discussion of rural school prob- 
lems to ultimately bring them to a high level 
and to promote unification. 

Ilarrisburg, Pa. At a_ recent 
meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion a plan, whereby the insurance 
on the public schools will be taken 
out of the hands of insurance com- 
panies, was discussed. It is the 
probable intention of the board to 
establish a Sehool Board fund to 
cover any damage from fire that 
might oeeur to a school building. 
The total amount of school prop- 
erty is valued at $1,000,000, and 
upon this $130,000 is paid as in- 
surance, The secretary of the board 
stated that in the past twenty 
years only one school building had 


Q. A. KENNEDY, 
lrankfort. 


OMER S. WHITEMAN, 
Portland. 





J. A. McINTYRE, A. M. SWEENEY, 


Auburn. 


been damaged by fire, and that only to the ex- 
tent of $225. No doubt the amount that could 
be saved in this manner would prove a valuable 
item in current expenses of a fair-sized town. 

Cincinnati, O. The merit system of appoint- 
ing teachers went into effect January first. 
Only university graduates are now eligible for 
appointment as teachers. Supt. Dyer states 
that the new system has practically exempted 
him from the importunities of friends of those 
seeking appointments as teachers. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Declaring that the pres- 
ent two session system is entirely satisfactory, 
the school board refused to introduce the one 
session plan. The matter was the subject of 
much discussion. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has decided 
to permit the employment of paid coaches for 
the high school football teams provided that the 
superintendent gives his approval. 

Taunton, Mass. The school board recently 
refused to give the teachers a holiday to attend 
the annusl meeting of the county teachers’ asso- 
ciation. It was the opinion of the board that 
such meeting should be held on a day when the 
schools are not in session, the Saturdays and 
other holidays affording ample opportunity. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The salary of the secre- 
tary of the board of school directors has been 
raised from $2,000 to $2,500 per year. 

Kansas City, Mo. The school board has re- 
fused to revoke the ban which it placed on high 
school fraternities two years ago. The rule 
prohibits fraternity members from participat- 
ing in any school organization or representing 
the school in any manner. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. <A resolution has been 
introduced in the board of education prohibit- 
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ing teachers in the city schools from giving 
private instruction or conducting private 
classes for pay during the school year. The 
resolution is not, however, intended to make 
teachers ineligible for evening school appoint- 
ments. 

Burlington, Ia. War has been declared upon 
the school fraternities by the board of educa- 
tion. The members hold that fraternities are 
an abomination and directly opposed to the de- 
mocratie spirit of publie schools. 

Boone, Ia. The school board recently decided 
to abolish the present system of promiscuous 
selling of second hand books by book dealers. 
It is contended that they spread contagious dis- 
eases very rapidly. Accordingly arrangements 
have been made with the dealers whereby they 
will dispose of their present stock and discon- 
tinue the practice. 

New York City. The Board of Education 
has prepared a budget requesting $25,178,540.96 
to run the schools with next year. The amount 
represents an increase of $3,181,523.19 over last 
year’s appropriation due to increases in the 
salaries of the teachers and the appointment 
of a number of new teachers. 

Chicago, Tl. School Architect Dwight H. 
Perkins has requested the School Board to pro- 
vide more help in the school building depart- 
ment, in order that the erection of new build- 
ings be expedited. Mr. Perkins showed that 
$6,000,000 have been appropriated for new school 
buildings, of which $4,500,000 is for buildings 
which have not yet been contracted for. Eight- 
een schools are in course of construction, the 
plans for five are being drawn, and thirty-nine 
others have not been considered, even to the ac- 
quiring of sites. 

Milton Bradley & Company have 
just issued a new volume by Maud 
Lindsay entitled “More Mother 
Stories.” The tales bear the same 
quaint and original characteris- 
ics which have made Miss Lind- 
say’s first volume of Mother 
Stories so popular. 

Book VII of the Text-Books of 
Art Edueation has just come from 
the press. It contains 126 pages, 
over 200 black and white illustra- 
tions and sixteen color reproduc- 
tions. The Prang Educational 
Company is ready to fill orders for 
the book promptly. 
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SchoolGoard Suna! 
School Boards and Teachers. 


By W. A. CLARK, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Address before the Eau Claire County School Board Convention. 





Co-operation. 

Nearly two thousand years ago, the great 
teacher said: “None of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself.” Never in the 
world’s history has the truth of this teaching 
been born in upon men with such force as at 
the present time. This is an age of co-opera- 
tion. In the business world, in the political 
world, wherever great movements are carried 
forward to the accomplishment of great ends, 
the united efforts of individuals working as a 
unit, toward the accomplishment of a common 
purpose, is the necessary condition of success. 

In the business world, the dishonesty, or the 
downfall from any cause, of one man involves 
the loss and frequently the financial ruin of 
large numbers. We sometimes see a man 
pointed out as one who has accomplished great 
things by his own unaided efforts, but in the 
analysis, it usually appears that his success has 
been rather due, to his ability to enlist the co- 
operation of others in carrying out his ideas. 

Our common schools comprise an immense 
system, involving the expenditure of large sums 
of money, requiring the services of a great and 
constantly increasing number of men and wo- 
men, in the capacities of officers and teachers, 
and all for the accomplishment of a great and 
worthy purpose; no less a purpose than that of 
safeguarding the future of the state by raising 
up from the younger generation a stronger citi- 
zenship; strong physically, strong in intellect, 
strong in character. 

Looking to the Future. 

If the future is to receive the greatest bene- 
fit from the expenditures of time, of labor, and 
of money now being made, there must be no 
waste, no friction, no working at cross purposes, 
no marking, no merely perfunctory performance 
of duty. All of the various factors of our sys- 
tem must work together, intelligently, conscien- 
tiously, in harmony and unity of purpose, to- 
ward the fullest accomplishment of our great 
work. 

There are many factors to be considered in 
this connection.- Were I addressing a gathering 
of parents I would speak of the much needed 
and too frequently lacking parental co-opera- 
tion with teachers, superintendents and school 
boards. When instructing teachers in an insti- 
tute I try to impress upon them the value of 
enlisting in their behalf the co-operation of the 
pupils and parents in their work. 

In speaking to you I will confine myself to 
the consideration of co-operation between school 
officers, teachers, and county superintendent. 


Relative to school Boards. 

“As is the teacher so is the school,” has be- 
come a trite saying which is true as far as it 
goes, but back of this lies the fact that is too 
often overlooked that, as is the school board so 
is the teacher, at least so far as salary affects 
the selection, not to speak of the school house 
and its provision for the comfort, and equip- 
ment for the training of the youth of the dis- 
trict. 

The man or woman who accepts a position on 


a school board, accepts an important trust. On 
the school boards of the land devolves the re- 
sponsibility ef providing for the training in- 
tellectually and to a large extent morally 
of the boys and girls of today, the men 
and women of a great tomorrow. Too often 
the carrying out of this great responsibility, 
this all important trust is permitted to degener- 
ate to the mere perfunctory provision of the 
cheapest type of a school that will meet the lit- 
eral requirements of the law and draw public 
money. While such a performance of duty 
may fulfill the letter of the law it falls far 
short of the spirit with which the founders of 
our state and our nation laid the foundation of 
our public school system. It is not the princi- 
pal duty of a school board to keep down taxes. 
The voters will usually see to that at the annual 
meeting. It is the duty of every school board 
to provide every advantage in the way of school- 
ing that the district can afford. 

In this matter the board must take the lead 
in determining what should be provided and 
then endeavor to enlist the co-operation of the 
community to the extent of at least voting the 
necessary funds at the annual school meeting. 
As a rule progressive schools are not found in 
those communities in which the board waits for 
the patrons to take the lead. The ideal condi- 
tion is that in which the members of the school 
board are the progressive, intelligent leaders of 
educational sentiment and capable of enlisting 
the hearty co-operation of the community in 
carrying out their ideas. This is perhaps where 
the first necessity for co-operation arises, and I 
take it to be one of the duties of a school board 
to use their efforts towards arousing education- 
al sentiment among, and enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of the patrons of the school. To accom- 
plish this the members of the board must ac- 
quaint the patrons with the needs of the school, 
and this of course presupposes that they must 
first acquaint themselves by actual visitation. 

My experience has led me to believe that in 
most cases where a school is allowed to deter- 
iorate that this is due not so much to parsimony 
or unwillingness to provide the necessary means 
of carrying it on properly as it is to indifference 
to, or ignorance of patrons as to the actual con- 
dition and needs of the school. It should be 
the business of some one in the community to 
keep in touch with the school. Naturally this 
duty devolves upon the members of the school 
board. Visit the school, try to induce others to 
do so. 

It ought hardly to be necessary to say that 
the school board should co-operate with 
the teacher, and yet we hear teachers bitterly 
complaining of lack of this very thing. Too 
frequently the’ board considers its duty done 
when the teacher is hired. When school calls 
Monday morning, do we not too often hand the 
school house key to the teacher with a sense of 
relief as if washing our hands of the whole 
matter? Are we not prone to feel that now we 
have unloaded the responsibility from our 
shoulders unto those of the teacher. Naturally 
the teacher must assume a large share of the 
responsibility, but is it treating her right for 
the school board to assume the attitude of a dis- 


interested spectator and leave her to fight it out 
alone? The school, board should visit the school 
on behalf of the district to see if the services 
for which they are paying are properly rendered 
They should visit the school on behalf of the 
teacher to properly appreciate her difficulties. I 
always urge teachers to keep close to the school 
board and look to them for counsel and advice, 
but it is hardly fair to expect the teacher to 
make all the advances. Especially in the case 
of a new teacher, the members of the board 
must know more of the characters of the pupils 
and patrons with whom she will have to deal 
then she could learn in many months. Do not 
feel incompetent to give the teacher kindly and 
helpful pointers when you see the need of it. 


Deal Fair With the Teachers. 


Unfriendly criticism of the teacher, promis- 
cuously made, can work only injury to the 
school. When it is groundless it should be 
given a quietus. If the teacher has given cause, 
she should know in what manner and be given 
opportunity to rectify it. It would be a truly 
remarkable school in which a teacher could do 
her duty without fear or favor, and not arouse 
unfriendly criticism from some source. No 
fair minded board would judge a teacher’s actions 
from hearsay evidence only, and without mak- 
ing an effort to get at the truth of the matter or 
at least hearing the teacher’s side of the story. 
When the unpleasant occasions do arise, when 
the teacher is driven to heroic measures to up- 
hold law and order in her little realm, and in 
doing this she should be in close touch and per- 
fect understanding with the board and feel cer- 
tain of their co-operation and support. 

Teachers are but human. They need and 
appreciate friendly sympathy and _ intelligent 
counsel from their employers. 

Co-operate with them by providing suitable 
books and other material equipment. Even in 
this day and age teachers are too frequently 
expected to make bricks without straw. No one 
but a teacher can ever know the aid to disci- 
pline and general efficiency of a school that 
comes from having clean, attractive, comfort- 
ably heated, and well ventilated school rooms, 
sufficient wardrobes, decent outhouses, and 
beautiful grounds. 

If in addition to their own active co-operation 
the school board could go a step further and 
promote mutual understanding, sympathy and 
co-operation, between the teacher and the com- 
munity, great will be its services to the school 
and to the state however small the thanks re- 
ceived for the service. 

Another factor in our educational system and 
one which is not appreciated among rural school 
boards to the extent it should be, is the super- 
intendent. To get a clearer understanding of 
the benefits to be derived from this important 
official when properly used, let us consider in 4 
general way the relation of this official to the 
general scheme of public education. In any 
enterprise employing the services of a large num- 
ber of workers toward the accomplishment of a 
set purpose, whether it be to manufacture a 

Concluded on page 19, 
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New York City. The city board of educa- 
tion has adopted a resolution which will, in 
effect, prohibit its officers and employes from 
giving to the press advance information concern- 
ing reports to be presented to the board. The 
resolution reads: 

“Resolved, That the furnishing by any person 
appointed or employed by the Board of Educa- 
tion, of reports to the press in relation to any 
matter pending before the Board of Education, 
before such reports have been submitted to the 
Board of Education, is an act of unfaithfulness, 
and that the furnishing to the press before their 
presentation to the board of any document com- 
menting upon such reports is a breach of pro- 
priety.” 

The resolution was adopted upon recommen- 
dation of a special committee on examination 
which objected to the sending to the press of 
a reply of Supt. Maxwell and the board of ex- 
aminers to certain findings of the committee. 
The publication of the matter created erroneous 
impressions and much newspaper comment re- 
sulted. 

Eau Claire, Wis. For better control of the 
student organizations in the high school, the 
board has adopted a new rule which reads: 

“Every high school organization of a literary, 
musical or athletic character, now in existence, 
or hereafter organized in the high school, shall 
present to the committee on Judiciary, president 
and superintendent, for approval, a constitution 
and by-laws. The constitution of an athletic or- 
ganization shall provide for a faculty manager.” 

Chicago, Il]. An order has been issued by the 
superintendent of schools forbidding absolutely 
all socalled “showers” of fruits, flowers and 
other articles. The custom became a positive 
nuisance during the fall term so that the order 
was imperative. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A rule of the school board, 
which forbids smoking in any part of the school 
buildings, has been so amended that the janitors 
will be permitted to smoke in the furnace rooms. 

Hoboken, N. J. A rule has been adopted pro- 
viding that the business manager of the school 
board may not make purchases or order any 
work done except upon a written order signed 
by a majority of the supply committee. In 
eases of extreme emergency he may order but 
never for an amount exceeding $100. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has adopted the following rule: 

“The policy of the board forbids employes 
from active participation in politics during po- 
litical campaigns, and no employe shall serve 
on the campaign committee of either party or 
engage in the work of primary political organ- 
izations during the day time. Any violation 
of this policy shall be deemed cause for dis- 
missal.” 

Louisville, Ky. An amendment to the rule 
prohibiting corporal punishment in the schools 
was recently made. The new mode of procedure 

in whipping a pupil compares favorably with 
that of launching a battleship. According to 
the rule the following must be obeyed: 1. Cor- 
poral punishment shall not be inflicted unless 
all other means fail. 2. The consent of the 
parent in writing favoring chastisement. 3. A 
full history of the case must be presented to the 
principal and superintendent by the teacher. 4. 
The whipping to take place in the presence of 
more than one instructor. 

New York, N. Y. A unique resolution was 





PROF. B. B. JAMES, 
Superintendent-elect, Waukesha, Wis. 


recently adopted by the school board. It reads 


as follows: “In full-time classes not less than 
one and a half hours shall be allotted to recesses 
and play, under proper supervision, that wher- 
ever practical such recesses and play shall be 
out of the classroom in playgrounds, roof gar- 
dens, neighboring fields, or other places avail- 
able; that the course of study be modified by 
simplifying the same to permit of such recrea- 
tion—the foregoing to be applicable to the first 
year only.” 

Kansas City, Mo. The board of education 
repealed a section of its rules relating to the 
licensing of teachers which renders it impossi- 
ble in the future for a person to become a 
teacher in the public schools, except by passing 
the regular entrance examination prescribed for 
teachers. The section which was dropped pro- 
vided that persons who hold life certificates to 
teach in the state, issued by the state superin- 
iendent of schools, might by presenting such 
certificates obtain employment without further 
examination. The objection to the old rule, as 
outlined by James M. Greenwood, superintend- 
ent of schools, was because the state examina- 
tions and those prescribed in Kansas City do not 
cover the same ground. 

New York, N. Y. An increase of approx- 
imately 20,000 has been noticed in the attend- 
ance at the public lectures during the latter 
months of the year, in comparison with the 
same months of last year. This is accredited 
to the fact that a greater number of practical 
and course lectures were provided for this sea- 
son, 





HENRY P. EMERSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N.IY. 


THE NEW.YORK SCHOOL CHARTER, 
Editor School Board Journal: 

Permit me to correct a news item. Page 2, 
= column, December number of the Jour- 
nal: 

“New York City. The increase sued for was 
granted just before the Greater New York con- 
solidation resulted in the merging of the bor- 
cugh boards.” 

The facts: The first charter of Greater New 
York was, professedly based on the principal of 
a central responsibility—the Mayor to have 
power to remove any appointive officer within 
60 days after the Mayor’s entrance into office, 
without preferring charges. After 60 days, re- 
moval to be made on charges only. 

The party in power in the State government 
was the party usually in the minority in New 
York City; but at the time of the formation of 
the charter by the legislature the city magis- 
trates of old New York and the Board of Edu- 
cation of the same locality were of the same 
politics as the Governor and the legislature. 
Accordingly it was provided in the charter that 
city magistrates and members of the Boards of 
Education (which included the Brooklyn board) 
should serve till the end of their terms unless 
removed on charges. 

The first clection under the new charter 
placed the city government in the hands of the 
party adverse to the party that had enacted the 
charter. As a result, a large number of city 
magistrates were kept in places with large salar- 
ies, and the Boards of Education retained in 
office selected a central Board of Education and 
that Board elected Maxwell as. City Superin- 
tendent. 

In 1902 an amended charter went into effect, 
professedly to give greater home rule to the 
several boroughs. The party in majority at 
Albany had lost control of the borough boards 
and the Board of Education, and, as a natural 
consequence, the boroughs were granted greater 
home rule in every department except educa- 
tion. All the borough boards were abolished, 
but the City Superintendent Maxwell was, by 
law, retained with increased powers. The 
separate systems were destroyed, and old New 
York, which had a successful elementary course 
of seven years has been compelled to pursue 
an eight-year course. 

Furthermore, although the school age for the 
State begins at five years and children may be 
admitted to kindergarten classes at four years, 
the new city charter prohibits the admission of 
children under the age of six years to the eight- 
year elementary course. 

If I had used the terms republicans and de- 
mocrats, my explanation would have been 
shorter; but I wished to present the facts with- 
cut hinging the political element into any 
greater prominence than was necessary. 


L. R. A. 


“OUR EMERSON” DINED, 

The Buffalo Schoolmasters’ Association, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., on December 12th, tendered a 
dinner in honor of Superintendent Henry P. 
Emerson. The speakers of the occasion were 
F. S. Fosdick, C. N. Millard and D. J. Kene- 
fick. The menu was an elaborate one and the 
intellectual part of the program was headed “An 
evening with our Emerson.” A large oil por- 
trait of the honored guest graced the banquet 
hall. 
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A MODERN ANDROMEDA. 

The general awakening of the public con- 
science throughout the country to the evils 
which have crept into our commercial, indus- 
trial and civil life, make it pertinent that 
we should examine the dangers which beset 
the educational life of the nation. 

Just as a calm precedes a storm, 


so a moral 
lethargy precedes a moral awakening. The 
danger may be greatest when we are most in- 
different to it; an insurance company may 
be most corruptly managed at the very time 
we express our confidence in purchasing our 
first policy; our school administrative efforts 
may be most effectually balked in their re- 
sults when we are most confident that prog- 
ress is assured. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that com- 
mercialism is playing a part in the shaping 
of the labors of popular education. Most of 
us are conscious, in a way, of certain abuses; 
we have heard indirectly of certain evils, but 
in the hurry which attends our daily activities 
we become indifferent, if not unconscious, of 
their real existence. 

Does the School Board member realize that 
he may .be unconsciously influenced in the 
That, he has 
voted for the appointment of teachers who are 
wholly incompetent? That, he has voted for 
the adoption of a text-book published by men 
whose policy is corrupt? That, he has pur- 
chased school supplies which are worthless ? 
He may have done all these things and yet 
have done them with a clear conscience, un- 
mindful of the influences which guided his 
action. 


selection of a superintendent ? 


When the spirit of commercialism goes so 
far as to interfere with the election of a 
School Board member, the appointment of 
teachers, principals and superintendents; the 
‘ adoption of the most serviceable text-books, 
the purchase of the most practical supplies, 
the adoption of the most practical schoolhouse 
plan, then the highest purposes 
education are interfered with. 

When a book company has become so pow- 
erful to be able to make and unmake school 
superintendents; when it has become so de- 
graded as to interfere with the rights of com- 
munities in managing their own educational 
affairs in order to further commercial inter- 
ests, an awakening of the fact may be timely. 

There are superintendents whose profession- 
al career would be imperilled if they recom- 
mended the dropping of a single antiquated 
text-book. Not because, in the ordinary course 


of popular 
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of events, the board would not endorse the 
move, but because a powerful book company 
would make life a misery for the superintend- 
ent forever thereafter. . 

To say that the educational interests are 
not hampered by evil influences, would be 
begging the question, The evils exist, and it 
remains for the high-minded, progressive and 
fearless school exccutives to recognize them 
and eradicate them. 





THE QUESTION OF PUBLICITY. 

The question of what information regard- 
ing the doings of a school system should reach 
the public from time to time came up for dis- 
cussion at a recent mecting of the Board of 
Education in New York City. Also the 
source from which this publicity or news mat- 
ter should emanate, came up for consideration. 

It seems that Superintendent Maxwell has 
been somewhat free in giving to the press all 
matters of public interest. The board has 
opposed this course and some of its members 
have even gone so far as to bitterly attack the 
superintendent in the matter. 

They assailed him on charges that he had 
inaintained a press bureau for the distribution 
of information, often inaccurate, which might 
hold him in the popular eye and obtain public 
support for his policies. They decry his al- 
leged custom of issuing information concern- 
ing matters pending before the board, brand- 
ing it as “a breach of propriety.” 

Whatever the truth 
ranted use of the publicity privilege on the 
part of the superintendent in this case may 
be, it must primarily be accepted as a maxim 
that the public has a right to know what the 
-chool system is doing. 

Whether it is wise or not to hold before the 
public 


regarding an unwar- 


eve the plans and purposes of the 
hoard and its superintendent in given direc- 
tions, is another question. Here it may be 
cxtremely unwise, at times, to spread for pub- 
lic discussion questions the merit of which can 
only be judged by the administrative factors. 

As to what shall and must go to the public, 
there can be little dispute. 
can consistently 


No information 
be withheld, except matters 
involving the characters of pupils and teach- 
ers, Anything which may come up in the reg- 
ular order of an administrative character de- 
signed to promote the development and 
growth of the school system is public property. 

Tact and diplomacy, however, demands that 
when a question of discipline affecting teach- 
ers and pupils is under consideration, absolute 
silence be maintained. When the nature of 
the subject is such that publicity will ruin the 
character and standing of persons and conse- 
quently tend to lower the moral tone of the 
community, the administrative factors are in 
duty bound to make a speedy adjustment 
secret conclave, <All other information is 
publie property. 

The question which is perhaps subject to a 
wider difference of opinion is, when legitimate 
news matter is to be given out, and by whom. 


It might well be held that a superintendent’s 


recommendations, communications and _re- 
ports are not public property until they have 
officially reached the board. 

This body might well contend that the su- 
perintendent must address himself first to the 
hoard and then to the public. 
priety would demand this. 

The superintendent is directly answerable 
to the board which represents the public. He 
is not directly answerable to the public. Hence, 
the board must be the medium through which 
all publicity must emanate and under the con- 
ditions named by that body. 

It is unwise for a superintendent to address 
himself directly to the public unless sanctioned 
by his Board of Education. 
which arises 


Jommon pro- 


The friction 
between board members and the 
professional factors in the ordinary school ad- 


ministrative labors is sufficiently frequent, 
without aggravating it through untactful 


movements by either one, 


IS EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 
PROFITABLE? 

The failure of the United Educational 
Company, which combines the publishing in- 
terests of kK. L. Kellogg & Co. of New York 
O. Vaile of Oak Park, IL, 


and EF, tells its own 


story. 

The Kelloggs began the publication of edu- 
cational journals more than thirty years ago. 
They worked incessantly to build up a profit- 
able business. They multiplied their publica- 
tions in the hope of reaching a period of profit 
until they covered the various departments of 
the common schools, aiming to meet the wants 


of the various grades of teachers. 


As a further effort to swing the enterprise 
to an earning basis all the publications were 
waved as an advertising banner over a stock of 
books, school supplies and paraphernalia 
which the Kelloggs peddled out to teachers 
and school boards. In brief, every effort was 
made to build up a business enterprise that 
should afford a profit as well as a living to its 
promoters. -Some months ago, in order to lift 
the Kellogg interests out of the financial hole 
into which they had sunken, an attempt was 
made to consolidate the leading publications 
of the country. None of the publishers of 
educational journals, however, except E. 0. 
Vaile of Oak Park, Tll., cared to link his for- 
tune with men who had thus far failed to 
make a success in this particular field. The 
United Educational Company, however, was 
formed and placed under a new management 
with the hope that success would follow. 

And now there remains as a sequel the fact 
that the elder Kellogg died in poverty and 
that the younger 
Thirty 


Whether the Kelloggs have been wise or un- 


Kelloggs are bankrupt. 


years of effort remained unrewarded. 


wise in the management of their business, is 
not for us to say. The conercte fact that they 
spent thirty years in continued effort to suc- 
ceed in the publication of educational jour- 
nals would demonstrate that the field is not 
promising from a money point of view. 
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George H. Conley, Supt. Bos- 
ton schools, died Dec. 20, ’05. 


The recital of the Kellogg failure is not 
made for the purpose of advertising the mis- 
fortunes of an educational publishing house 
but to illustrate the fact that educational 
journals do not, as a rule, attain a money 
making power, 

There are few educational journals in the 
country at the present time that are financial- 
ly powerful enough to stand boldly for educa- 
tional reform or to rebuke abuses in the edu- 
cational life and effort of the land. 

What journal, for instance, can afford to 
stand for reforms which will antagonize a 
large advertiser? The numberless milk and 
water school journals all over the land have 
bowed to the dictates of the book trust, glad 
to receive a crumb that may fall from its table 
in the form of a little advertising patronage. 

The real cause for the fact that the influ- 
ential educational journals of the country are 
few and far between, is more largely due to 
the amateurism which has crept into the field 
than anything else. Every country school- 
master who has ever seen his own composition 
in printlis ambitious to foist an educational 
journal upon ‘his district. He blackmails, in- 
directly perhaps, the teaehers to subscribe and 
the publishers to advertise. 





Holds the centre of the educational stage. 
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If these two sources of revenue are not 
enough to float the journalistic enterprise, he 
will add a teachers’ bureau, sell school sup- 
plics, teacher’s aids, promote text-books, ete., 
ete., to make both ends meet and continue the 
life of an insipid publication. 

The result is the country is flooded with 
little journals, character, 
worthless as an educational factor and hang- 
ing from year to year upon the slender thread’ 
of a forced and unnatural subsistence, 


school weak in 


The publication of an educational journal 
of a high order demands the same skill, energy 
and business acumen that is employed by the 
publishers of school and college text-books. 
No mere tinkerer can hope to succeed although 
he may make the field more difficult for the 
ablest and most experienced publisher. 

Again, it follows that in order to build up 
a strong and infiuential educational journal 
the publisher himself must not only be a man 
of untiring energy and industry, but he must 
also be a clean and high-minded gentleman 
who fosters laudable departures and attain- 
able ideals. The publication as well as the 
man must stand for the highest and noblest 
ends in the educational life and effort of the 
land, 


ee 





What the December holiday meetings of state educational associations 


brought forth. 


Some of the western men will propose 
Supt. Frank B. Cooper of Seattle for the Pres- 
idency of the Department of Superintendence. 
Mr. Cooper is eminently well fitted to fill the 
place. 

The National Educational Association will 
hold its annual convention of 1906 at San 
Francisco, from July 9th to July 13th. The 
executive committee of the Association has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the above city, which 
was extended by citizens last spring through 
the efforts of the California Promotion Com- 
mittee, 


ST. PAUL EXTENDS INVITATION. 

The City of St. Paul, Minn., will extend an 
invitation to the Department of Superintend- 
ence to hold its meeting for 1907 in that city. 
The School Board of St. Paul has adopted 
resolutions and also formulated an invitation 
which will be formally presented at Louisville 
in February. 

Superintendent J. A. Smith, representing 
the school interests, as well as gentlemen rep- 
resenting the commerial and industrial inter- 
ests, will be at Louisville to make’ a deter- 
mined effort to secure the next meeting. 





Hazing among naval cadets the abominition of 
the day. 


Uncle Sam about to haze the hazers, 


And now it means study, or quit. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, BYNUM, TEXAS. 


T. J. Galbraith, Architect, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Cost 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, ASHLAND, WIS. 
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NEW SCHOOL, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 
Chandler & Park, Architects, Racine, Wis. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
FLOOR PLANS, ADEL INSTITUTE, ADEL, GA, 


W. B. Talley, Architect, Lakeland, Fla. 
Cost. complete, $10,000. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, BOLIVAR, N. Y. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, LAFAYETTE, IND. 
J. T. Alexander & Son, Architects. 
Cost $22,000. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, BOLIVAR, N. Y. 
J. Mills Platt, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 
See description on page 11. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, COLEMAN, WIS. 
Chandler & Park, Architects, Racine, Wis. 
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New High School, Bolivar, New York . 


The plans of the ngw high school re- 
cently erected at Bolivar, N. Y., (page 
11), afford an excellent example of what 
may be accomplished with a limited ap- 
propriation by a careful architect. The 
building was erected, including heating 
and ventilating apparatus, plumbing, 
architect’s fees and everything complete, 
for $25,000. 

Exclusive of the projection of the as- 
sembly hall, the structure measures 88 
by 96 feet. The exterior is pressed brick 
trimmed with ivory white terra cotta, 
and the roof is slate. The interior par- 
titions and the foundation have been 
constructed of concrete block. The heat- 
ing system is of a blower type; the air 
being forced through the pipes by means 
of a fan run by a gas engine. 

The basement is floored with cement 
and provides space for a gymnasium, 
lunch room, boiler and fuel rooms and 
toilet rooms. The main feature of the 
first floor is the large assembly hall 
which has a seating capacity of 500. By 
raising the windows opening from the 
main corridor 150 persons, additional, 
may be accommodated. Four class rooms, 
a library and an office for the principal 
are also located on the first floor, On 
the second floor a large study hall seating 
between 90 and 100 is provided for the 
high school students. Four class rooms, 
two recitation rooms and a laboratory 
are also on this floor. 

Throughout the building, all of the 
fittings are of the best material obtain- 
able. The class rooms have hard maple 
floors, metal ceilings, are wainscoted 
and have slate blackboards on two walls. 
Drinking fountains are to be found in 
the halls. 

The plans for the building were 
drawn by Architect J. Mills Platt, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Maywood Public Library. 

The illustrations here given of the 
library at Maywood, Ill., are reproduced 
through the courtesy of the American 
Carpenter and Builder. The building 
has a frontage of 63 feet by a depth of 
58 feet. Its design and classic style are 
excellent and most appropriate for a 
building of this kind. The severe plain- 
ness of the facade is relieved 
by two large Tuscan stone 
columns, which add an invit- 
ing appearance to the en- 
trance. 

The basement contains a 
large men’s reading and 
smoking room, toilet rooms, 
boiler room, storage and un- 
packing room. The first floor 
has two reading rooms, de- 
livery room, librarian’s of- 
fice, committee room and a 
stack room with a capacity 
of about 20,000 volumes. The 
second floor provides a large 
lecture room for educational, 
historic and other purposes. 

The general arrangement 
of the plan is the result of 
careful study on the part of 
the constructing architect, 
Mr. G. W:; Ashby. The build- 
ing has been completed at a 
cost of $12,000. 
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FIRST FLOOR FLAN °* 
Floor Plans, New Public Library, Maywood, Ill. 


GEORGE DEWEY SCHOOL, Chicago. Ill. 


Wm. B. Mundie, Architect. 


NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. Maywood, III. 


G. W. Ashby, Architect, Chicago. 
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SECONID FLOOR PLAN 
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School Equipment and Supplies. 


By T. H. CULHANE, M. D., President Board of Education, Rockford, Illinois. 


Among some of the important rules adopted 
by the Indiana Board of Health are the follow- 
ing: 

School buildings shall be 500 feet distant 
from any slaughter house, rendering or fertiliz- 
ing establishment, stagnant pool of water, dis- 
turbing noises or any unsanitary conditions 
whatever. 


Heaters of all kinds and for all school pur- 
poses shall take air from outside the building 
and after warming it, introduce it into the school 
room at convenient places and said heater shall 
maintain a uniform temperature of 72 degrees 
in zero weather. 

In each room there shall be not less than 15 
square feet of floor space for each pupil. 

Direct steam heating and heating by stoves is 
condemned and forbidden. 

Drinking water buckets and tin cups are for- 
bidden and only stout smooth glass cups shall 
be used. 


Ventilation. 


Under which head, I will consider heating and 
lighting. We all know that our bodies are made 
up principally of water, that this water is ex- 
ereted by lungs and skin. We exhale also car- 
bonie acid which is made up of the air we 
breathe and the solids of our bodies. Were this 
vapor and carbonic acid visible to us, we would 
see surrounding us a cloud composed of our 
waste bodies. While under ordinary conditions, 
we do not see these vapors, the facts are, they 
exist, are surrounding us and we are reinhaling 
the dead waste products of our bodies over and 
over again with billions of eubie feet of fresh 
air at our disposal. Is it not due to faulty ven- 
tilation? (C, B. J. Snyder, supervising architect 
of New York city, says there are three great 
essentials in school house construction. 

1st. Size of class rooms, and lighting of 
same, ventilation or the supply of a given num- 
ber of cubie feet of air per minute and the re- 
moval of vitiated air. 

2d. Stairways, exits and fire escapes, their 
size, number and construction. 

3d. Boiler, heat and vent flues, smoke, steam 
and hot air pipes, their location and construc- 
tion. 

Experience and investigation show most clear- 
ly that nothing as quickly and surely saps the 
mental vigor of a child at school as bad air. 
Experiments at home and abroad have been 
made to determine the correct amount of air 
which should be supplied to an individual. The 
findings show uniformly good results, with a 
supply of 30 eubie feet of air per pupil per min- 
ute, 

The installation of a heating and ventilating 
system will cost more than the installation of a 
heating system alone, but the benefits to be ob- 
tained are so great that the cost should not be 
considered. It will take more fuel to heat a 
ventilated building, but in. the ventilated build- 
ing, the teachers are more alert and eftlicient, the 
pupils more apt and their intellects are as bright 
and fresh as the air they breathe. 

The lighting of buildings demands more at- 
tention than formerly, and the window surface 
should be at least one fifth of the floor space of 
a classroom, and the light should be admitted 
from one side of the room instead of in front or 
from the back. 

















The supervising architect of New York City 
has expended $1,200,000 to correct defective 
stairways, exits and fire escapes in the public 
school buildings, and the work is only half fin- 
ished, and he claims 90 per cent could have been 
saved had the work been properly planned. If 
Mr. Snyder is correct, and I believe he is, it 
shows the necessity of a good architect in the 
planning of school buildings. 

School Room Sweeping 

The sweeping problem is an important one. 
The dry broom has been discarded, the wet saw- 
dust method is unsatisfactory, and a good sub- 
stitute has been found in the dustless brush 
which contains an oil reservoir which gradually 
feeds the bristles with kerosene oil, reducing 
the dust to a minimum, besides having the ad- 
vantage of the antiseptic action of the kerosene 
oil. In some eities, oiling the floors is very 
much in vogue, personally I have always ob- 
jected to it. We, as a board, have not allowed 
it in Rockford, except as an experiment. It 
certainly keeps down the dust, but it makes the 
floors unsightly, dust, dirt and bacteria make a 
coating which is unsightly and ruins the skirts 
of teachers, who wear them long. School room 
dust is filled with germs, and the removal of this 
dust is one of th: important features of school 
hygiene. Scientific experiments by the Milwau- 
kee health department shows that sweeping with 
an oil brush instead of a dry broom reduces the 
dust 97 per cent. But the sweeping is only part 
of the task. The dust rises and accumulates up- 
on desks, seats, floors and wherever it is carried 
by the atmosphere. Various cities and various 
janitors have different methods of dusting. 
Some janitors dust immediately after sweeping 
before the dust has had a chance to settle, and 
the dust is removed with a feather duster, which 
I believe to be a faulty method, as the dust is 
only agitated. is scattered in the air, and falls 
again to be wiped off with pupils’ hands or cloth- 
ing. As to the time of dusting: If the sweep- 
ing is done after school, I believe the dusting 
should be done next morning, and with dry 
cheese cloth or with a damp cloth. By this 
method, the dust is removed from the room and 
not simply agitated with its full quota of germs 
to be inhaled into the throats, nasal passages 


+ 


and lungs of susceptible pupils, causing thereby 
an irritation, inflaming those delicate mem- 
branes and endangering diseases from which 
perhaps there may be no recovery. 

Injurious Crayons. 

While I am on the subject of Sanitation, I 
wish to say a few words about chalk adultera- 
tion and dust disease. Pure chalk is Calcium 
Carbonate while Calcium Sulphate is what is 
commonly known as Plaster of Paris. Our pub- 
lic schools have not escaped the taint of commer- 
cialism while the chalk the pupils use at school 
is adulterated so that the profits in the manu- 
facture may be increased, regardless of its effects 
upon the thousands of children and teachers - 
who use it so much. The American School 
Board Journal by a series of articles has done 
much to enlighten its readers on this subject 
and is very forcibly calling the attention of 
boards of education and superintendents of 
schools, to this wholesale filching of the public 
as well as to the danger of undermining the 
health of our children. Dr. W. C. Fiedler, of 
Milwaukee, chemist of the health department, 
after an analysis of two samples of chalk, found 
sample No. 1 to contain Calcium Carbonate or 
pure chalk 90 per cent and moisture 10 per cent. 
In crayon No. 2 he found, Calcium Carbonate 
5+ per cent, Plaster of Paris 40 per cent, mois- 
ture 6 per cent. The No. 1 crayon which is 
practically pure chalk, produces about one-half 
the dust made by No. 2, which contained the 
Plaster of Paris. 

The inhalation of Plaster of Paris is injurious 
to the membranes of the throat and lungs, and 
its effect upon the human system is similar to 
those of coal dust and persons inhaling Plaster 
of Paris chalk dust daily, are subject to the same 
disease which befalls coal miners. 

Pure chalk is harmless, it is used for face 
powders and for infants. It has a healing effect 
upon an irritated skin, and may be eaten with 
impunity. A sample of the chalk used by the 
schools of Chicago, was analyzed by the Colum- 
bus Laboratory and they found it to contain 68 
per cent. Plaster of Paris, 10 per cent. pure 
chalk, and 19 per cent, moisture and organic 
matter. When this matter was presented to the 
board of education in Chicago, they unanimous- 
ly agreed to purchase pure chalk, although it 
cost four and a half times as much as the enamel 
crayon. 

The Dust Evil. 

The October issue of American Medicine con- 
tains an article by Dr. Robt. Hessler in which 
he shows that a large number of minor ailments, 
such as colds, catarrhs and various forms of 
nervous and stomach troubles are caused by the 
inhalation of germ-laden dust. Patients re- 
moved from a dust atmosphere quickly improve 
while the same symptoms return when they are 
again affected by the dust laden atmosphere. It 
is a well known fact that most contagious dis- 
eases of children, such as measles, whooping 
cough and searlet fever are communicated by 
disease germs in dust, and it is no less a fact 
though not so well understood, that catarrh and 
many forms of nervous and stomach trouble 
result from the same cause. The delicate mem- 
brane of the nose, throat and lungs is construct- 
ed to withstand the onslaught of a certain 
quantity of this germ life, but succumbs before 
the enormous amount of foul dust which per- 


meates the average school room. 
Concluded on page 24, 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


Fioor-Fasteninac For FurRNItuRE—Jacob D. 
Schaffer, Muncie, Ind. 





In a fastener for school-desks, the combina- 
tion with the desk-frame, hinges composed of a 
plurality of members pivotally connected to- 
gether secured at one end to the desk-legs, a 
shoulder formed on the forward end of the free 
members of the hinges, stationary means on the 
floor for engaging the free ends of the hinges, 
and retaining means pivotally mounted in the 
stationary means to engage the shoulders on the 
free ends of the hinges and operating to pre- 
vent the accidental separation of the parts. 


Pencit-SHARPENER.—James T, Higgins, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 





In a pencil-sharpener, the combination of a 
casing or frame, a stationary rest-block thereby 
to support the body of a pencil, a pivoted sup- 
port for the end of the pencil to be sharpened, 
a pivoted knife-carrier, and an adjusting device 
carried by said stationary rest-block and en- 
gaging the swinging support and carrier, where- 
by the same may be simultaneously adjusted 
toward and from each other. 

In a pencil-sharpener, a casing, a block car- 
ried by said casing and provided with a groove, 
a T-shaped bracket provided with arms, a sup- 
port carried by said bracket and provided with 
a groove, a knife-carrier provided with an open- 
ing having ways communicating therewith, a 
knife movable in said ways, said support and 
knife-carrier being provided with flanges, and 
an adjusting-screw carried by said block and 
having engagement with said flanges. 


Penoit-SHARPENER.—F rederick H. Smith, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





A pencil-sharpener comprising a frame having 
front and rear walls, and provided with means 
for securing it to any suitable support, the front 
wall being bent back at the top and bottom to 


abut against the rear wall and having also a 
forwardly-extended side wall, a box removably 
held beneath the lower rearward extension and 
abutting against said side wall, said box ex- 
tending forwardly beyond the front wall, a 
rotary cutter on the front side of the front wall, 
means for turning said cutter, means for 
holding a pencil so that its end rests upon 
said cutter, and gearing operatively con- 
necting the cutter-shaft with the pencil-holding 
means and located between the walls. 


Eraser-CLeaner.—Arthur IIstrup and John 
Hedlund, St. Cloud, Minn. 





An eraser-cleaner consisting of a wheel hav- 
ing for a hub two disks united together, a series 
of plates arranged in pairs between said disks, 
a series of beater-arms pivoted to said plates and 
a saddle for an eraser carried by each beater- 
arm adjacent to its outer end, with a stationary 
double-grooved cam receiving the inner end of 
each beater-arm, a bearing carrying the grooved 
cam, and a support for said bearing. 

In an eraser-cleaner the combination of a 
wheel having a hub consisting of two disks, a 
series of bearings secured to the inner sides of 
said disks, a series of beater-arms pivoted to 
said bearings, a stationary double-grooved cam 
receiving the inner end of each beater-arm, a 
bearing carrying the grooved cam, and a support 
for said bearing of the cam. 


BLACKBOARD-ERASER.—William H. Londergon, 
Chicago, Il. 





A blackboard-eraser having a plurality of lay- 
ers of semirigid self-sustainable erasive mater- 
ial, and having the layers set edgewise and 
wrapped around each other and cross-stitched 
together longitudinally at the center, means for 
holding the layers apart and forming dust re- 
ceiving and retaining spaces between the layers, 
and a central band encircling the exterior of 
the body of the eraser. 


Map-Hancer.—John J. O’Leary, Sisson, Cal. 





An improved map-hanger having in combina- 
tion two parallel spaced rods or rollers, trans- 
versely-extending end pieces in which the rods 
or rollers are journaled, said end pieces having 


Concluded on subsequent page. 





Indiana. March 21 has been determined upon 
as the date for receiving and opening bids of 
publishers for spellers, physiologies and gram- 
mars. About 900,000 copies of text-books will 
be required. 

Albany, N. Y. Blodgett’s first and second 
readers and Grimm’s fairy tales adopted for 
supplementary reading. 

The following places in Missouri have adopted 
the Ward Rational Method readers: Independ- 
ence, Carrollton, Chillicothe, Brookfield, Kirks- 
ville, Hannibal, Shelbina, Bonneterre, Farming- 
ton, Harrisonville, Butler and Rolla. Silver, 
Burdett & Company are the publishers. 

In the state of Minnesota, 5,584 school dis- 
tricts furnish free text-books to the pupils. For 
the independent and special districts the cost 
is 65 cents, and in the common districts 55 
cents per pupil. 

Of districts selling text-books to the pupils 
at cost, there are 883, and the average cost, per 
pupil varies from 62 cents to $1.17. 

In respect to school libraries, the state last 
year bought- 86,214 new books, making a total 
of 682,760 volumes owned by the state. There 
are 4,578 school libraries in all and the cost of 
their equipment to date is $477,216, 

Milwaukee, Wis. The Text Books of Art 
Education will be introduced in the public 
schools. 


Walla Walla, Wash. A proposition to intro- 
duce the free text-book system has been defeated 
at the polls. 

Branford, Conn. Ward’s Rational Method of 
Reading published by Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany adopted. Medial writing will be intro- 
duced in place of the vertical. 

Iowa. The book contracts in thirty-five 
counties of Iowa will expire within the next half 
year and new contracts running for five years 
will be let. The book publishing companies are 
concentrating their efforts on Iowa and fully 
seventeen companies have representatives in the 
state. 

Zanesville, O. The board of education re- 
cently adopted Barnes Elementary History of 
United States and the Harmonic Series of 
Music Readers for use in the schools. 


Aiton’s spellers, published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, are in use in a large number of 
Wisconsin towns. During the past year they 
have been introduced in Menomonie Falls, 
Cudahy, Neenah, Sharon, Oconto, Jefferson, 
Lake Mills, Pewaukee and other smaller places. 

Ginn & Company’s Medial Writing books 
have been adopted recently for school use at 
Grand Rapids, Corliss, North Milwaukee, Cud- 
ahy, Brandon, Winneconne, Sharon and several 
other Wisconsin cities. 

Fayetteville, Ark. The Washington county 
board of education has adopted new text-books 
for uniform use in the county during the next 
six years. The following were selected: 

Mace’s Advanced United States History, 
Rand, McNally & Co.; Hansel’s Primary His- 
tory; Maury’s Advanced Geography; Maury’s 
Primary Geography; Hunt’s Speller; the Jones’ 
series of readers; Maxwell’s grammars, three- 
book series; Overton’s physiologies, three-book 
series; Blocher’s Civil Government of Arkansas; 
Milne’s arithmetics, three-book series, 

The State Board of Education of South Caro- 
lina will be called upon during the spring to 
adopt a set of text books for uniform use in the 

Concluded on subsequent pages, 
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Questions and Answers. 


Gams Under this heading all or- 
Yh dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 


High School Architecture. 


Question: We are planning a new $75,000 
High School building and the members of the 
Board of Education desire to visit several mod- 
ern High Schools of near the same cost. Can 
you conveniently refer me to three or four 
places as near as possible that it would pay to 
visit?’ I thank you for the trouble. KF. D. Mar- 
tin, Supt. of Schools, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Answer The new high schools coming some- 
where near the cost you mention and easily 
reached by your school board may be found at 
Appleton, Delavan, Berlin, Oshkosh, Grand 
Rapids, Wisconsin and LeSueur, Minnesota. 
You will find these the most modern of their 
kind in the Northwest. 

Should your committee desire to travel a 
longer distance we would advise them to go to 
Chicago and St. Louis. While the newer high 
school buildings in these two cities are larger 
than the school vou have in contemplation, they 





embody certain essentials with which you might 
well familiarize yourself and which are appli- 

eable to smaller buildings. 
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would be most valuable. 

It does not follow that you must only see 
buildings that do not exceed in cost the amount 
your board intends to expend, in order to get 
some valuable ideas on school architecture. 

Employment of Home Talent. 

Question: Can you tell me whether your 
journal has in the past treated the subject of 
the “Employment of Home Teachers in Our 
Public Schools,” pro and con? Julia E. Moore, 
Wells, Minn. 

Answer: The subject has been discussed re- 
peatedly in articles written by school board mem- 
bers and teachers which have been published in 
this journal. We are unable, however, to sup- 
ply you with copies of the same. 

A digest of these articles and discussions 
leads to the belief that a newly graduated 
teacher should not seek employment at home, 
but should make a record elsewhere first. 
After such a record has been made a school 
board can appoint her to a position in her home 
town without being exposed to the charge of 
favoritism. ‘The newly-made teacher is an ex- 
periment. Once appointed in her home town 
she cannot be dismissed, however incompetent 
she may be, without creating bitter conflict and 
heart burnings. 

By establishing a record elsewhere first she 
ean ask, and the board can grant with better 
grace, an appointment in her home town. Be- 
gides, she will command greater confidence at 
home if she has first won her spurs elsewhere. 
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It is the rule with many religious organiza- 
tions not to permit young clergymen to begin 
their career in the community from whence they 
came, for the reasons above indicated. 

Heating and Ventilating. 

Question: Is there a system of heating and 
ventilating that will keep the children’s feet 
warm as it keeps the teacher’s head hot? The 
taller she is, the greater the heat at the head. 
With fans to rush, in and out, hot and cold air, 
do you know of a system that diffuses the air 
so that the temperature at the floor is the same 
as it is at the ceiling, or mid-way between the 
ceiling and the floor?—J. M. Greenwood, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Answer: Your question is a timely one. . 


The average system of heating and ventilation 
if properly installed will ensure a reasonable 
eveness of temperature throughout the room. 

No system of heating and ventilation, how- 
ever, has yet been devised which will hold the 
temperature at the same degree at both the ceil- 
ing and floor points. Heat will naturally rise. 

But, if a system is properly installed the var- 
iation between the ceiling and floor ought not 
to be more than ten degrees. In addition to the 
correct installation of a heating and ventila- 
tion system other conditions must be observed. 
The doors and windows must be closed. Fre- 
quently when doors are open the cooler air 
comes in from the entrances and hallways and 
disturbs the school room currents of air as 
operated by the ventilating system. Again, the 
leaks caused by badly set windows or open win- 
dows have a similar effect. 

The inlet duct for warm air should be about 
seven feet from the floor. The outlet duct 
should be on the same side of the room near 
the floor. Both ducts should be of ample size, 
specially when no suction fan is used. This ar- 
rangement will circulate the warm air with a 
comparatively equal distribution throughout the 
room, providing the doors and windows, as in- 
dicated before, are properly closed. 

The main consideration lies in the effective 
eperation of the ventilating system itself. The 
air must be changed with sufficient frequency 
to effect the distribution of warm air through- 
cut the room, 

Let us assume, for instance, that a class room 
is 28 by 33 feet in size, 14 feet ceiling. The 
cubit contents of air space here is 12,936 feet. 
The number of pupils, let us say, is fifty. 

At the rate of 30 cubic feet of air per minute 
for each pupil the air in this class room would 
have to be changed every.8 minutes. Unless 
this is accomplished the air will not only be- 
come sluggish but the heat will gradually rise 
causing a wide difference between the cciling 
and floor temperature. 

This difference cannot occur where constant 
movement of the air from inlet to outlet, at the 
established volume, takes place. 

The automatic regulation of temperature is 
also a factor. While temperature regulation 
cannot correct faulty ventilation, it can prevent 
temperature extremes. It can prevent the room 
from becoming too hot or too cold and thus 
obviate the evils that may follow either ex- 
tremes. 

The modern heating and ventilating system 
installed by reputable engineers usually effects 
the desired distribution of warmth. If such 
distribution does not exist the system is either 
defective, or else the attendant conditions are 
unfavorable. 

List of Schools. 

Question: Will you kindly inform us if there 
are published in the various states complete lists 
of all the schools in cities, towns and country, 
with addresses, i. e., with the address by which 
they may be reached by mail?—W. T. S. Lake, 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Answer: You will find a list, such as you 
want, in the last report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D, O. 
No doubt you can secure a copy through your 
congressman. 


Lockers for Schools. 


Question: What do you know about lockers 
for locker rooms? Is expanded metal or wire 
the best for this purpose!—Edw. M. Van 
+ Superintendent of Schools, Steubenville, 

Answer: There is a contention between the 
manufacturers of the two kinds of lockers as 
to the question of superiority. The manufac- 
turers of expanded metal lockers hold that their 
product cannot be tampered with. Wire lockers, 
they hold, can be pried open and robbed, 

The leading argument made by the manufac- 
turers of wite lockers is in the direction of 
cheapness. We should favor the expanded 


metal lockers as the most practical and service- 
able. 


The Custom of Treating. 


Question: I take advantage of your extended 
knowledge of school affairs in asking the fol- 
lowing question. Does the old custom of “treat- 
ing” at Christmas times prevail in any of the 
leading cities of the Middle West? If so in 
what cities does it exist? Do you know of any 
leading school superintendent who advocates the 
custom? If so what is his name and address ?— 
Edwin ©. Dodson, Supt., Veedersburg, Ind. 

Answer: The custom of “treating” at Christ- 
mas times is not practiced in school circles of 
the leading cities of the Middle West. 

There has been a general tendency in leading 
cities to discourage, on the part of pupils, the 
giving of presents to teachers. In fact where 
the custom has prevailed it has been abolished 
by school board rules. The underlying motive 
of this course has been to operate against the 
liability on the part of teachers to practice 
favoritism. It has also been done to promote 
the democratic spirit in the class room. Poor 
children are made to feel their poverty when 
unable to do what the better conditioned chil- 
dren can do. 


School Supply Firms. 


Question: We wrote a letter of inquiry to 
State Superintendent Bayliss of Illinois some 
time ago concerning reliable school supply 
houses. 

He referred us to you and your journal, stat- 
ing you would perhaps have the most complete 
list of school supply men and that you would 
likely be glad to send us a copy of “School 
Board Journal.” We are not aware of the 
price of your journal, but are enclosing 20 cents 
in stamps to pay for the copy, and will be will- 
ing to bear any other expense attached.—Frank 
Gillespie, Portland, Ind. 

Answer: Under separate enclosure we send 
you a copy of the American School Board Jour- 
nal which contains the names of the leading 
and most enterprising school supply firms of 
the entire country. Since we do not accept the 
advertisements of any person or firm who are 
not reliable it is safe to deal with those repre- 
sented in our publication. You will find them 
progressive and square dealing. 


President Department of School Administration. 


Question: Who is the president of the De- 
partment of School Administration? F, A. U., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Answer: Upon the resignation of Hon. B. 
F. Hunsicker, President Schaeffer of | the 
National Educational Association appointed 
Mr. Thos. J. Kirk, of California, to the presi- 
dency of the Department of School Administra- 
tion. 
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BORROWED PERKINS’ SCALES. 


They tell of A. D. Perkins the New York state 
agent for D. C. Heath & Co. that he is noted in 
his home town for his wonderful success as a 
fisherman and his personal geniality. His big- 
ness of heart and luck in catching big fish are 
proverbial. 

His neighbors know his kindly disposition 
and frequently impose upon him. They borrow 
his garden hose, lawn mower, snow shovel--in 
fact anything that Perkins owns, travels about 
the neighborhood as if it were property held in 
common. 

Recently a neighbor discovered that Perkins 
had a pair of seales, and also found a new use 
for them. The stork had visited the neighbor’s 
house during the night and left a bouncing 
baby boy and it was important to ascertain the 
exact weight. Perkins’ scales had to tell the 
tale. : 

The neighbor returned the seales with a 
beaming countenance and made the startling 
statement that the “new kid” was positively the 
weightiest thing of its kind east of the Niagara 
Falls. It was simply a phenomena in swaddling 
linens—weight: 18 pounds. 

The proud father informed the whole town of 
the wonderful weight of the child and the fact 
that he could prove it by Perkins’ scales. 

It so happened that people began to flock in 
to see the child and then some grave doubts 
arose. The size of the infant which seemed 
only average size and the claims of the father 
who has the reputation of being a truthful man, 
didn’t quite agree. There was a discrepancy 
somewhere. Litt 

Some evil genius suggested that it might be a 
good idea to examine Perkins’ scales. This was 
done, and here it was discovered that the scales 
had never been used for anything else but to 
weigh Perkins’ fish. 

The seales had been specially purchased for 
this purpose, and were so arranged as to give 
double weight to the fish that Perkins had 

landed. 






A. H. KENERSON, 
April 10. 


H. N. WHEELER, 
July 8. 


H. M. TRASK, 
September 20. 


CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
December 21. 





A. D. 1906. 
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They say Perkins now couldn’t be elected in 
his own precinct for a delegate to the Fisher- 
men’s Congress held annually in his county. 


THE MAJOR GREETS HIS FRIENDS. 


Major A. W. Clancy, of the American Book 
Co., never forgets his friends. The good major 
removed a year or two ago from Chicago to 
Minneapolis. He left thousands of friends be- 
hind him, but his heart continues to beat for 
them. 

For the holidays he sent a letter to his old 
friends, telling of his new environments, his ac- 
tivities, his wife and his young hopeful, and in- 
vited everybody to visit his new home, a picture 
of which he encloses, and share his hospitality. 

We respond to the kindly major’s thoughtful- 
ness by wishing him a happy new year—and 
many, many, thereafter. 


TRIBUTE TO A BOOKMAN. 


The year 1904 saw the departure from this 
world of such veteran publishers and bookmen 
as Gen. A. C, Barnes and Jonathan Piper, 
while the succeeding year called into eternity 
men like A. H. Kenerson and H. N. Wheeler. 
}‘ollowing their death there appeared in the co!- 
umns of this journal fulsome sketches of the 
lives and labors of these men. 

The death of Harry (M. Trask the Philadel- 
phia manager of Silver, Burdett & Co. which 
occurred September 20th last, was only briefly 
announced with the promise that a more ex- 
tended notice would appear later. It is due the 
man and his splendid attributes that something 
more than the mere announcement of his death 
should appear in these columns. 

Mr. Trask was for more than seventeen years 
connected with the firm of Silver, Burdett & 
Co. and for nearly fifteen years acted as the 
manager of the firm’s Philadephia office. 

He was raised at Bridgeton, N. J. where he 
also died. After receiving a common school 
education in the local institutions he completed 
his education at Brown University. He im- 
mediately launched out in a business career and 
remained in active service until the time of his 
death. 

Those who knew Mr. Trask best testify to his 
splendid manhood, his genial social qualities 
and loyalty to friends. One of his associates 
in Silver, Burdett & Co. spoke of him as fol- 
lows: 

“Harry Trask was one of the best known 
school bookmen in the United States. I doubt 
if there is a publisher or agent in the country 
that hasn’t heard of him, It was part of his 
nature to be friendly and kind to every one. 
I know this sounds like a platitude, but it is not. 
There was a wholesoulness about his friendship 
and his loyalty that made these things more 
than mere attitudes or mere conventionalities. 
Real friendship and real loyalty is not a mere 
passing show—and they are often assumed— 
put on, as one would put on a garment. 


HARRY M. TRASK, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


A. H. KENERSON, 
Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 


WHO 


“Harry Trask lived his loyalty and his friend- 
ship and he instilled them into the lives of his 
friends. He was connected with our house 
over eighteen years and for fifteen years was 
manager of the Pennsylvania field with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. No man of all our 
force stood stronger as a man, and as a business 
man. Generous, reasonable, always on the side 
of right—always conciliatory, always compro- 
mising, except when it came to compromising 
the truth or sacrificing a principle. 

“Harry Trask has gone to his reward. He 
has earned a rich one, for he lived those prin- 
ciples for which religion and Christianity stand. 
He lived for what was best in his friends and in 
the world, and he only saw the best, and those 
who knew him will know how fully true this 
Christian like spirit dominated his life. He 
was a big man in the big sense of the word 
and he would have worked out his life into its 
largest influence no matter where he had been 
placed.” 

R. S. Latham, of D. C. Heath & Co., in speak- 
ing of his friend said: “I considered Harry 
Trask when living, the king of kings among 
men, and the world has lost one of the grandest 
and noblest men in the school book business, 
and language fails to pay tribute of adoration 
to him who is now enjoying eternal and ever- 
lasting rest.” 


A YEAR’S SUMMARY. 

The events among bookmen for the year 1905 
may be summarized in the following list of 
items: 

Deaths: A. H. Kenerson, manager Ginn & 
Company; H. N. Wheeler, manager educational 
department, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Harry M. 
Trask, manager Philadelphia office, Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

Changes: John Knox from Silver, Burdett 
& Co, to D. C. Heath & Co.; J. S. Hudson from 
American Book Co. to the (Maemillan Co ; 1”. 4 
T. Pate from B. F. Johnson Co. to Am... , 
Book Co.; Wm. Hatch from D, Appleton ¢ | 
to Silver, Burdett & Co.; P. R. Harris fro. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to Allyn & Bacon; 
Frank S. Currier from American Book Co. to 
the Maemillan Company; Charles Harlor from 
D, Appleton & Co. to Charles Seribner’s Sons; 
W. F. MeEldowney, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
Chicago, te Aliyn & Bacon, San Francisco, Cal.; 
W. D. Nickerson, Globe School Book Company, 
New York City, to D. C. Heath & Co., New 
York City; E. M. Pace, Mgr., Globe School 
Book Co., New York City, to Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., New York City; Frank J. Sherman, 
Globe School Book Co., Boston, Mass., to Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston; James R. MeDonald, 
Megr., D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass., to Man- 
ager, Little, Brown & Co., Boston; Heman P. 
Smith, Richardson, Smith & Co., New York 
City, to “he Maemillan Company, New York 
City; A. W. Richardson, Richardson, Smith & 


H. N. WHEELER, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 





PASSED FROM THIS LIFE DURING THE YEAR 1905. 
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AMONG BOOKMEN. 
A Years Summary. 


Continued from page 16. 
Cv., New York City, to The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City; L. E. Loveridge, The 
Morse Company, Chicago, IIl., to Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., Chicago; A. W. Morse, W. Megr., 
The Morse Company, Chicago, Ill, to D. C. 
Heath & Co., New York City. 

Men retired from text book field: H. F. Jen- 
kins, with Little, Brown & Co.; E. T. Hartman 
with Longmans, Green & Co.; Fred Ralston 
with American Book Co.; John 8, Clark with 
Prang Educational Co.; Hi. C. Hill with Charles 
Seribner’s Sons; Perey Pickrell with Maynard, 
Merrill & Co.; Jas. T. Guffin with W. HL. 
Wheeler & Co.; Frank H. Holman, Melville M. 
Smart, with American Book Co.; H. M. Weigle, 
B. S. Lobdell with Eaton & Company; A. C. 
Newell with Ainsworth & Co.; Ernest Greve- 
reus, A. B. Yeomans and C. H. Geer with 
Henry Holt & Co.; W. O. Krohn with D. Apple- 
ton & Co.; C. Prentice Snow with Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.; John A. Ewton and A. B. Cald- 
well with B. F. Johnson Co.; J. M. Shepard, 
(deceased) La Grange, Mo., Ainsworth & Com- 
pany; V. J. Smith, Gloversville, N. Y., Chas. 
A. Cummings, Chicago, Ill, Allyn & Bacon; L. 
E. Rowley, New York City, Hl. C. Weber, Cin- 
cinnati, O., American Book Co.; Dorville Libby, 
San Francisco, Cal., D. Appleton & Co; Wm. 
Elsey Connelley, Topeka, Kans., Crane & Co.; 
L. B. Chaplin, Warsaw, Ind.; W. P. Kimball, 
San Francisco, Cal., A. L. Seeley, St. Louis, 
Mo., L. F. Langlier, F. E. Gibbs, J. Hughes, 
Boston, Mass., Educational Publ. Co.; Lewis 
Parkhurst, Boston, Mass., Thed. Pershing, 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 8. C. Cole, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, Howard A. Coffin, Philade- 
phia, Pa, H. I. Ford, New York City, 
C. A. Short, H. B. Gilson, Chicago, Ginn & 
Company; R. F. Tobias, Chicago, IIl., Globe 
School Book Co.; A. B. Start, Thos. R. Burns, 
Dr. T. J. MeConnon, New York City, Charles 
F. Seott, San Francisco, Cal., S. S. Beggs, Bos- 
ton, Mass, D. C. Heath & Co; P. R. 
Harris, Chicago, Ill, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; John L. Sherk,. Lebanon, Pa., A. 5S. 
Klein, Ephrata, Pa., Chas. P. Pomp, Easton, 
Pa., T. W. Campbell, Maynard, Ark., Jas. E. 
Christman, Pottstown, Pa., B, H. Rhinesmith, 
Ridgway, Pa.. G. W. Hoffman, Gibsonburg, 
Ohio, J. B. Lippincott Co.; J. C. Glasgow, 
Atlanta, Ga., J. D. Hammond, Chicago, IIl., 
Fk, M. Churchill, Detroit, Mich., C. S. Downes, 
San Francisco, Cal., The Macmillan Company ; 
Chas. T. Alexander, Dallas, Texas, Maynard, 
Merrill & Co.; David N. Cross, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, G. & C. Merriam Co.; Geo. Wedgwood, 
New York City, Newson & Company; Ruth E. 
Gould, Chicago, Ill., Prang Educational Co.; 
J. A. Hornberger, Chicago, Ill, W. G. 
Tyler, Richmond, Virginia, Rand, McNally 
& Company; S. McG. Pierce, Henry Taylor, 
W. F. Merrill, Boston, Mass., John Vaughn, 
New York City, W. L. Lemon, Sherman, 
Texas, Scott, Foresman & Company; J. A. Fitz- 
simmons, Chicago, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Edwin W. Fielder, C. H. Congdon, New York 
City, C. A. Duvall, Syracuse, N. Y., Edwin A. 
Cox, Boston, Mass., Walter Dengler, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., W. R. Baker, Boston, Mass., Silver, 
Burdett & Co.; P. Bromley Hall, Philadelphia, 
John H, Cessna, Altoona, Pa., Christopher 
Sower Company; Geo. W. Walker, Jacksonville, 
Ill., George Shaw, Conway, Ark., Jeff. Me- 
Lemore, Austin, Texas, Woodward & Tiernan 
Ptg. Co. 

New Men: C. A. Donnelly deputy state 
superintendent of Wisconsin accepts position 
with Ginn & Company; W. G. Hartranft, a 
county superintendent of the state of Washing- 
ton became agent for Silver, Burdett & Co.; 
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Warren P. Adams, G. & C. Merriam Co.; E. T. 
Allen with Houghton, ‘Mifflin & Co.; C. H. Nor- 
ton, S. T. Burnett, Milton Gantz, G, A. Tallant, 
Ginn & Co.; E. D. Scott, W. D. Parsons, J. S. 
Ford and W. C. Holbrook, Henry Holt & Co.; 
O. E. Klingman, Macmillan Company, O. L. 
Stearnes, F. F, Hough, W. S. Gooch, B. F. 
Johnson Company; Philip M. Allyn, Boston, 
‘Mass., Orin Gould Thomas,. Columbus, O., 
Hugh Stockwell, Richmond, Va., Frank B. Col- 
lins, Chicago, Ill., C. F. Boyer, B. C. Chamber- 
lin, Chicago, Allyn & Bacon; J. E. Collins, New 
York City, Russell. Hinman, Geo. B. Chandler, 
New York City, F. B. Avery, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Richard E. Coon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Frank 
J. Barnard, Seattle, Wash., Geo. M. Sayre, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wm. Albright, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Hon. Geo. Moscrip, Towanda, Pa., J. J. 
Curtis, Honesdale, Pa., A. F. Gunn, Gen’! Megr., 
San Francisco, Cal., P. 8S. Woolsey, San Fran- 
cisco, Fred S. Spaulding, Manchester, N. IL, 
C. J. Britton, Kenton, Ohio, C. M. Thompson, 
Wheeling, W. Va., E. O. Garrett, Fremont, 
Neb., American Book Company; H. E. Miller, 
Chicago, Ill., J. G. Coulter, Manila, P. I, D. 
Appleton & Co.; H. A. Whipple, Waterloo, Wis., 
Bellow Brothers; H. V. Bogert, C. M. Lawrence, 
Chicago, Tll., Eaton & Co.; W. E. Kennedy, F. 
FE. Goodwin, New York City, A. H. Porter, Geo. 
L. Stitt, Miss Alena Chance, Chicago, IIll., Edu- 
cational Publishing Co.; A. E. Shumate, San 
Francisco, Cal.; R. L. Neal, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Mark R. Jonett, New York City, E. Longbons, 
Marion, Il., L. E, Flanegin, Elmwood, Ill., C. 
F. Lamkin, Clinton, Ohio, Vernon T. Ferris, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Murray A. Campbell, Des 
Moines, Ia., A. L. McBee, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Ginn & Company; A. W. Morse, Allen G. 
O’Dell, New York City, W. H. Losch, Fair- 
mont,W. Va., Lester S. Pulsifer, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Edw. Ravenbyrne, R. L. Short, Harry 
Helmer, Chicago, Ill, D. C. Heath & Co.; 
C. W. Carey, New York City, W. J. 
Seribner, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Dr. Jas. 
KX. Powers, Florence, Ala., B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Milo Miller, A. L. Hope, Pittsburg, Pa., Geo. 
W. Teagarden, Butler, Pa., H. K. Bender, East 
Bangor, Pa., 8. L. Barr, Utah, Pa., Wilson M. 
Kckles, West Middlesex, Pa. H. L. Morgan, 
Seranton, Pa., D. L. MeMurren, Edinboro, Pa., 
Hf. L. Ford, North Clarendon, Pa, W. G. 
Cleaver, Swarthmore, Pa., John D. Boger, 
Lebanon, Pa., Wm. E. Campbell, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Levi Proud, Camden, N. J., W. E. Kersh- 
ner, Columbus, Ohio, Chas. 8. Paige, Boston, 
Mass., A. E. Booth, Huntingdon, Tenn., C. A. 
Cannon, Elsberry, Mo., J. B. Lippincott Co.; 
C. J. Oliphant, Syracuse, N. Y., O. G. Wheeler, 
Boston, Mass., P. H. Vernor, Marshall, Mich., 
Longmans, Green & Co.; Stanley E. Johnson, 
Boston, Mess., Little, Brown & Co.; W. C. War- 
field, A. G. Rich, New York City, W. S. Robin- 
son, Fostoria, Ohio, O. L. Wooley, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., D. C. O’Connor, Norfolk, Neb., 
The Maemillan Company; W. Duff Pierce, 
Frank J. Sherman, Albert J. Kleinke, Boston, 
Mass., E. S. Richards, Little Rock, Ark., E. 
B. Enoch, Washington, Pa., Clarence Gordon, 
Malvern, Pa., J. F. McCullough, Chicago, A. 
T. Torge, Madison, Wis., W. R. Buker, Water- 
ville, Me., Burgess Smith, Atlanta, Ga., O. C. 
Whitney, Tacoma, Wash., Edward 8S. Abbott, 
Milton, Vt., James C. Martin, Norfolk, Va., 
Charles W. Byrn, Baltimore, Md., Charles C. 
Hughes, San Francisco, Cal., Fred W. Van 
Buskirk. Manila, P. I., Silver, Burdett & Co.; 
R. R. Pleam, Harrisburg, Pa., Christopher 
Sower Company: Geo. W. Duncan, Auburn, 
Ala., University Publishing Company. 


During the Year 1905. 


University Publishing Co. opened offices in 
Boston with Mr. Sheridan in charge. 
E. M. Pace quit insurance and returned to 
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book business, accepting a position with the B. 
H Sanborn Co. . 

Henry T. Dawson shot three bears in British 
Columbia. ' 

Lucien V. La Taste took a thousand mile 
mule ride in Texas. 

John F. L, Morris started to compete with 
Carnegie in the library business. 

Hiram Hadley a bookman became territorial 
superintendent of New Mexico. 

W. D. McCord brought out his famous work 
on the Norsk mythology. 

Homer Merriam retired from the head of the 
G. & C. Merriam Company. 

Alexander Forbes entered the educational 
lecture field. 

O. J. Laylander told but one story during 
the whole year. 

Myers & Fishel sold their list to Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 

James F. McCullough re-entered the book 
business accepting a position with Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

Otto Focht became a citizen of Kansas. 

W. R. Andréss moved to Wealthy Avenue, 
Detroit. 

James L. Pennypacker wrote the Class poem 
for the Harvard Reunion attended by President 
Roosevelt. 

C. T. Alexander went into the hotel business 
at Jackson, Mississippi. 

H. H. Hilton of Ginn & Co. was made a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees for Dartmouth 
College. 

The Iowa bookmen will have an unusually 
busy time during the first half of 1906. Con- 
tracts in thirty-five counties are about to ex- 
pire and will be replaced with new ones. 

Mr. E. W. Harvey is the New Jersey repre- 
sentative of D. C. Heath & Company, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

Mr. Oliver Stigall as the Missouri represen- 
tative for Silver, Burdett & Company has re- 
cently secured a number of important adoptions 
for Ward’s readers. 


A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Kind of Food That Nourishes 
Brain. 





“T am a literary man whose nervous energy 
is a great part of my stock in trade, and ordi- 
narily I have little patience with breakfast foods 
and the extravagant claims made of them. But 
I cannot withhold my acknowledgment of the 
debt that I owe to Grape-Nuts food. 

“T discovered long ago that the very bulkiness 
of the ordinary diet was not calculated to give 
one -a clear head, the power of sustained, accur- 
ate thinking. I always felt heavy and sluggish 
in mind as well as body after eating the ordin- 
ary meal, which diverted the blood from the 
brain to the digestive apparatus. 

“TI tried foods easy of digestion, but found 
them usually deficient in nutriment. I exper- 
imented with many breakfast foods and they, 
too, proved unsatisfactory, till I reached Grape- 
Nuts. And then the problem was solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly from 
the beginning, satisfying my hunger and supply- 
ing the nutriment that so many other prepared 
foods lack. 

“T had not been using it very long before I 
found that I was turning out an unusual quan- 
tity and quality of work. Continued use has 
demonstrated to my entire satisfaction that 
Grape-Nuts food contains all the elements 
needed by the brain and nervous system of the 
hard working public writer.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE 
MASSES. 
Concluded from page 3. 

modern buildings. Here should be located the 
township library, which should contain books 
selected with the view of meeting the demands 
of the community, and which should have ar- 
rangements for distributing books by means of 
transportation hacks and the free delivery mail 
system. It should have a small farm, equipped 
for scientific elementary nature study or agri- 
culture. It should have manual training de- 
partments for the boys and girls. It should be 
in session at least eight months in the year, and 
should be the center of the community interests 
of the township. Finally, it should have for 
teachers the best prepared men and women, who 
have chosen teaching as their life work, who 
shall live in the community, and who shall be 
paid respectable salaries. But, as I have said 
many times, this movement of centralizing 
schools must come from the people as a result 
of education, and its consummation will be de- 
termined by the degree with which it meets the 
needs of the people. 

{ Obstacles. 

The first and greatest obstacle in the way of 
the realization of such an ideal is the present 
attitude of the people themselves. They have not 
thought about the matter. They do not know 
how advantageous such an institution would be 
from every point of view, and they do not see 
that such a school is possible. If they can be 
shown the value of such a school and its possi- 
bility, the dream will shortly become a reality 
in many more townships than at present. Some- 
how it must be revealed to them that such a 
school would make the conditions of life better 
in every way; that their children and children’s 
children would escape many of the hardships 
they endure, and would come into happier ways 
of living; that ignorance and idleness and in- 
temperance would disappear, and that. intelli- 
gence and skillful industry and temperance 
would prevail. 

The second obstacle is the fact that teachers 
are not prepared to do the work that such a 
school would require. But this is not an in- 
surmountable barrier. Let it be known that at 
a certain time, a few years hence, there will be 
a demand for such teachers, under the condi- 
tions named, and the supply will more than 
equal the demand. Of course, the transition 
must be gradual. 

Then, there is the fear of extra expense which 
always helps to block progress. A careful esti- 
mate of the present expenditures for crime and 
idleness and poverty; of the enormous waste in 
every direction under the present system; of 
loss to community, progress through inefficient 
service; of dissatisfaction and suffering and sor- 
row would probably prove conclusively that the 
cost is not a serious barrier, and that the new 
way would in reality be cheaper in dollars and 
cents. 

Finally, there is the educator who clings to 
tradition, and who says it can’t be done, that it 
is contrary to all educational principles of the 
past, and that it is not the province of the pub- 
lic schools to train mechanics nor farmers. Nei- 
ther is it their province to prepare a few for 
the professions, may be the answer. But it is 
their province to help all the children everywhere 
find themselves; it is their province to train 
them to help themselves; it is their province 
to help them attack and break down the bar- 
riers of their environment. The small per cent. 
who will go to college have their chance. The 
very large per cent. who will never go to college 
must also have a chance. 

Present Possibilities. 

But, recognizing all these obstacles, the out- 

look is still hopeful. There are many things 


that can be done under 
the present conditions. 
These may be indicated 
here in a general way 
and given more in de- 
tail in succeeding bulle- 
tins. First, the play 
problem can be studied 
by every teacher. Cer- 
tainly every rural 
school, at least, still has 
ample room for play 
and healthful exercise. 
Teachers should be able 
to see that every child 
has a chance to show 
what he can do in these 
games. Select the best 
games for out-of-door 
and direct them suffi- 
ciently to make them 
effective. These games 
can be used as a basis 
for the work in some of 
the subjects. Think 
how they can be used in 
the Number Work, in 
Language, in Physiol- 
ogy. In addition to the 
out-of-door games, the 
teachers can and should 
work out a simple sys- 
tem of indoor exercises 
for rests and rainy 
days. These with little 
difficulty can be related 
to the school work. Play 
can help the teacher 
teach school. Second, 
in the work of mastery 
of subjects, the teacher 
can with a little forethought and work find 
many ways of expression for the child. Pen- 
manship, Drawing, Language, History, 
Geography, Physiology, Arithmetic—indeed, 
every subject—can find use for the hand 
as well as the head. The teacher must 
study and use the material and conditions at 
hand. Third, in the matter of environment 
there is the largest opportunity for concrete 
work. There is abundance of illustrative ma- 
terial for every phase of school work. It will 
be interesting to begin an investigation through 
the pupils of the actual industrial conditions 
in the community. What do the farms pro- 
duce? Tow much of each product? What is 
done with it? What is done with the surplus? 
What do the farmers in the community need 
that they do not produce? How do they get 
these things? Where is the market? How do 
the farmers get to market? What are the mar- 
ket prices? What can the soil produce best and 
in most abundance? Is there a close market for 
this product? In what subjects can such data 
be used to advantage? Would relating the sub- 
ject and every-day life make the work more in- 
teresting? Would the average child understand 
better if the work were cast in such concrete 
terms? An illustration may be seen in real life 
when a boy on the farm is given a hen and some 
eggs, with the understanding that he may have 
the profits if he will care for the hen and the 
young chicks. The boy becomes at once very 
anxious about the kind of food and nest for the 
hen. He sets to work to make a coop and asks 
his parents for suggestions and assistance. He 
takes lessons from a neighboring carpenter. 
He does not learn first how to saw to a line, nor 
does he take lessons in driving nails, but he 
makes a coop that will answer the purpose. 


In much the same manner when, in school, 
boys are told that if each will make two ham- 
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The Century Company’s 


New Text Books 


ADVANCED CIVICS. The spirit, the form and the functions 
of the American Government, by S. E. Forman, Ph. D. 12 mo, 
456 pages, $1.25 net. 


J.M. Callahan, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
‘I believe that it is the best high-school text that has yet ap- 

peared. I shall recommend the book to our preparatory schools as 

the most suitable text for meeting the entrance requirements in 


Prof. John Haynes, Dorchester High School, Boston, Mass. 

“A fine piece of work. It isscholarly and accurate, but best of 
allitis v.talized with the true spirit of good citizenship. I have 
never seon a book better adapted to accomplish what I consider the 
true purpose of teaching this subject. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSI- 
TION, by Ashley H. Thorndike, Ph. D. 12 mo, 350 pages, $1.00 


Mr Ae P. Marble, Associate Supt. of Schools, New York City 

Itis a most admirable book, in that it makes the writing of the 
Student the basis of instruction. It embodies ideas which I have 
long advocated, and I would like to see it in use in our schools.” 


Dr. A. F. Nightingale. County Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


“Itis practical and up-to-date, just such a book as the high 
school needs.”’ 


HISTORICAL STORIES. Retold from St. Nicholas. Five 
volumes. Each volume about 200 pages. 65 cents ret. Sold 


INDIAN STORIES. Stories of real Indians and of adven- 
tures that will thrill and interest any young reader. 


COLONIAL STORIES. Stories of the rude colonial life 
from the coming of the Pilgrims to the beginning of the Revo- 


REVOLUTIONARY STORIES. Stories of Revolution- 
ary times—of Nathan Hale, Lafayette, Franklin, and others, and 
especially of children’s heroic deeds. 


CIVIL WAR STORIES. Thrilling tales of the great civil 
struggle both on land and sea. 


OUR HOLIDAYS. Stories and talks giving sometbir g of 
the meaning and spirit of each of the days we observe. 
Descriptive Circulars with Specimen Pages on application. 


The Century Company, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

















mocks, for example he may have one for his 
own, every one becomes anxious to whittle out 
the tools and to learn how to make the ham- 
mocks. And when the girls of the sewing class 
are told to select that which they desire for 
themselves or some member of the family they 
all become very anxious to learn to sew well 
enough to have the article well made. 

Under this arrangement the children become 
the anxious ones, asking for assistance and sug- 
gestions which the teacher stands ready to give. 
This is the reverse attitude of the ordinary 
school. It should be the attitude of every school 
in Indiana, and will be with the proper relation 
of reading, geography, arithmetic, and all the 
other subjects, to the activities—occupations 
in the several communities. These and many 
other questions can be raised that are to the 
point. The whole life of the child must be the 
basis of all intelligent progress in education. 


Portland, Ind. The Board of Education has 
placed an order through M. H. FE. Beckley, Chi- 


cago, for Boro-Chalk dustless crayons. 





BANKING BY MAIL 


Money brings a larger rate of in- 
terest in the west than the east. 

We pay 5 per cent. interest on 
Deposits of One Dollar or more, if 
deposited one year. 4 percent. per 
annum for six months. 

Money invested «n choice real 
estate, mortgages at6 and 7 per 
cent. interest for eastern parties. 

Send for literature. 


IDAHO TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK, LTD., 


BOISE, IDAHO, 


CAPITAL $200,000.00. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS. 
Concluded from page 6. 

good shoe, or to properly develop the powers of 
an immortal mind, there is need of expert super- 
vision, and it is in this capacity that the super- 
intendent should find his greatest usefulness. 
What class of teachers, let me ask, most need 
close and intelligent supervision, city or country 
teachers? The conclusion is obvious to any 
thinking man or woman. 

It is economy to expect or require a high sal- 
aried expert, such as the county superintendent 
should be, to do work that could be just as well 
done by a comparatively cheap clerk? I sub- 
mit it to you as a business proposition. 

Many precious hours, yes days of every super- 
intendent’s time would be spared for super- 
vision if district and town clerks gave more 
eareful attention to their clerical duties. 

What is the relation of the county superin- 
tendent to the school boards of the county? The 
same, I take it, as that of the city superintend- 
ent to the school board of thé city. One of the 
first and most important services expected from 
a city superintendent is that of judging the quali- 
fications and recommending of teachers. If the 
superintendent is to be held responsible for the 
efficiency of the schools of a city, this is justly 
his prerogative and is almost universally so 
acknowledged by city school boards. 


Compensation for Teachers. 

Who should be best qualified and fitted to 
recommend a teacher for your school? Who 
knows all the schools in the county as well as all 
the teachers available, better than your county 
superintendent. A good teacher is a good 
teacher wherever placed, but there are always 
certain local conditions which make any teacher 
more valuable in some districts than in others, 
and no one is better fitted to make this adjust- 
ment than the county superintendent. This is 


one of the things she is paid for. Let her do it. . 


But, some one says, she wants us to pay $35 a 
month for a teacher and we cannot afford to 
pay more than $28. Ah, but think a moment 
on this question. Can you afford to pay $28 a 
month to a teacher who can afford to teach for 
that? No teacher who is really worth employ- 
ing and who has a proper estimate of her worth 
can afford to teach for $28 a month. Some one 
says: “Why, I don’t have to pay that for a 
hired man.” Perhaps not, but the only teacher 
worth hiring has qualified herself at an expen- 
diture of time, money, and effort that no hired 
man is required to make. Do you suppose that 
her hours are short? Let me tell you that the 
true teacher’s work does not begin at nine in 
the morning nor close at four in the afternoon. 
The true teacher is working and planning dur- 
ing the hours when the average hired man is 
loafing at thé cross-roads, grocery or sleeping 
the sleep of the just, with the snore of the 
wicked. I have been a hired man and I was 
said to be a good one too, and I am now a teach- 
er and I know whereof I speak. 

I will admit that I once taught school for $24 
amonth. I asked for $25, the thrifty clerk, ever 
mindful of his duties as guardian of the public 
purse, Jewed me down a dollar. I think he got 
the worst of the bargain however, for I was 
wholly innocent of either experience in or train- 
ing for my work, and I wasted the pupils’ time 
and the district’s money, just as hundreds have 
done since, and are still doing. A county super- 
intendent in Illinois estimates that every year 
in his county alone, three thousand dollars are 
wasted in salaries to incompetent teachers, and 
this isn’t the worst of it. The monetary loss is 
a trivial matter when compared with the wasted 
time, the interest destroyed, the wrong and 
sometimes vicious habits formed by the boys 
and girls under the nominal instruction of 
cheap teachers. Now the point of all this is, 


when the county super- 
intendent tells you that 
you ovzhi to pay! at 
least $35 a month for a 
teacher, don’t accuse 
her of being a walking 
delegate for a teachers’ 
union and go away 
sighing for the good 
old days when teachers 
taught for $18 a month 
and boarded ’round. 
It will involve no loss 
of prestige on your 
part to concede that 
from her position as 
well as her experience 
and training she is bet- 
ter qualified to judge 
of the kind of a teach- 
er needed than you are. 
If she isn’t she is not 
qualified for the im- 
portant office she holds. 
Talk the matter over 
with her and co-oper- 
ate with her in her ef- 
forts to raise the stand- 
ard of the teaching 
force of the county. 









Union. 


Rights of Rural Dis- 
tricts. 


The common school 
system contemplates 
democracy in learning 
as well as in other 
things. It contem- 
plates equal opportuni- 
ties for all. Is this 
ideal realized in our 
common school today ? 
The answer is obvious. We hear teachers criti- 
cized a great deal for educating the young 
people away from the country towards the city. 
Our courses to study and our methods of ad- 
ministering them may be in some measure re- 
sponsible for this unfortunate tendency, but a 
more fundamental cause and one which I have 
never heard mentioned, is the fact that in the 
past and in the majority of cases at the present 
time, the boys and girls who wish to obtain any- 
thing like a complete education must leave the 
country and go to the city or village school at the 
age when their thoughts are first beginning to 
turn toward the future with a serious purpose of 
choosing a career. Naturally the choice is 
strongly influenced by the environment in which 
the young person is immersed at this.time. If 
the boys and girls could finish their education 
amid agricultural surroundings, and along the 
line of study particularly adapted to arouse 
their interest in and fit them for farming as a 
calling, I believe that the present rush of young 
people to the cities would be materially checked 
and the agricultural interests of the state im- 
measurably benefited thereby. Perhaps you re- 
sent my frequent comparisons with city and vil- 
lage schools. I do not mean by this that they 
have reached perfection. Far from it. But the 
fact must be recognized by every thinking man 
or woman that they are far ahead of the 
country schools, and therein lies the injustice 
to the country boys and girls. What have they 
done that they must be made to content them- 
selves with eight, and in many cases, seven 
months schooling in a year, under conditions 
inferior in nearly every particular to those 
which their city cousins enjoy? Is it because 
the city schools get more aid from the state 
than do the country schools? Not so. It is be- 
cause the cities pay the price. For the support 
of the graded schools in a city whose work cor- 


CHICAGO 


Mace’s School History 
United States 


By WILLIAM H. MACE, 


Professor of History in Syracuse University. 


Spirited, direct, logical—set forth in periods empha- 
sizing the great movements in our national life, and 
giving to men and events their true value and relation- 
ship in the making of the Republic—illustrated with 
portraits, colored plates, and maps, of leaders, events, 
and sections that stand out in the progress of the 


465-XCV Pages - - $1.00 


“‘We expected Mace’s School H'story to be the best grade book 
on the subject. We were not disappointed. We use it in the Nor- 
mal with success. It is well organized. It is vivid. It gets beneath 
the outside shell of events and brings the child face to face with the 
minds of men. Furthermore the maps and illustrations reinforce 
the words of the author most effectively."— A. D. S. Giliett, Instruc- 
tor in History, State Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin. 


“T am delighted with Mace’s School History of the United States. 
It has two vital features: First, by the use of dramatic story and full 
illustrations events are made tostand out in clear outline and vivid 
colors; second, the continuity of historical development is firmly 
impressed in spite of the perplexity ofdetermining factors. This is 
enhanced by the absence of chapters, and by the use of significant 
headings. It is not political history, but a history of the whole life 
of the people, treated with fine poise and proportion. ‘lhe author’s 
style is neat, simple and clear, indicating a thorough assimilation of 
the matter presented.”— Arnold Tompkins, Principal of the Chicago 
Normal School, Chicago, Iil. 
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responds to that of the common schools the city 
gets the same appropriation per capita for chil- 
dren of school age that the country district does 
and no more. According to reports received by 
the state department, not a city in the state of 
Wisconsin has less than nine months school in 
a year/and many have more. They also raise 
several times the amount of taxes for school 
purposes that country districts do, basing the 
comparison on equal assessed valuation. 
THE BUTLER “BOOSTER.”’ 

Editor School Board Journal: 

Your Journal came this morning and I have 
read much of it and devoured some of it with 
voracity! Only that redundancy can do justice 
to my enjoyment of your editorial on Butler and 
liis coterie. It is I say a hearty Amen! 

As to the Asbury Park meeting, I can assure 
you that it was a success through the efforts of 
the Jasperites. Straubenmiiller was a defeated 
candidate for promotion to Maxwell’s central 
Board of Superintendents and Wm. J. O’Shea 
was a defeated candidate from a principalship 
to district superintendency. These, with other 
strong supporters of Jasper, fairly forced the 
teachers of old New York (Manhattan and The 
Bronx) to go into the affair to save the reputa- 
tion of Jasper’s old corps of teachers. I am told 
on the best authority that Brooklyn made no 
such showing. 

The Butler coterie might, very appropriately 
be christened “The Boosters” so successful have 
its select members been in boosting each other 
into place and reputation. MANHATTAN. 

F. M. Ball, assistant instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is engaged in the prepar- 
ation of a new series of geography, to be given 
to the public in January. The Northwestern 
School Supply Company of St. Paul will place 
the serieson the market and negotiate their sale, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 


By Ashley H. Thorndike, Ph.D., Professor of 
English Literature in Northwestern University. 
Published by The Century Co., New York. 

The author has here prepared a handbook for 
high school students. He has not only employed 
a terse and practical style in presenting his 
subject but he has lent his work a most utili- 
tarian character. It embodies in its own make 
up all the elements of good rhetoric and of fine 
composition aside from the fact that the sub- 
ject matter is well chosen and treated upon 
strictly pedagogical lines. 

The manner in which the Art of Rhetoric is 
treated in the opening chapter is proof of the 
grasp the author has over his subject and the 
power of presenting it clearly to the student. 
No elegant yet confusing verbiage is indulged 
in. The language is plain, compact and direct. 

This chapter together with chapters on Rules 
and Principles, What to Write About and Sub- 
ject and Title, are presented under a division 
designated as Preliminaries. 

The second division deals with paragraphs 
and paragraphing, and designates the units and 
their development, as well as treating the 
essentials of exposition, argument, description 
and narrative. 

The treatment of longer themes is also dis- 
cussed. The plans, beginning and end of a com- 
position, the development of a theme—all come 
in for such attention as their importance may 
warrant. 

The second half of the book deals in twelve 
chapters with Sentences, Words and Good Use. 
A manual for teachers accompanies the work. 
A Common School Spelling Book. 

By Aaron Gove, recently Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 12mo, cloth, 
104 pages. List price, 18 cents; mailing price, 
25 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, Chicago, 
New York. a‘ 

After Mr. Gove dropped out of the Denver su- 
perintendency: he took to text-book making, and 
his genius in this direction has been fully dem- 
onstrated. He does not claim to have discovered 
a royal road to spelling, but he offers wise sug- 
gestions, admirable devices and carefully grad- 
ed word lists. , 

The book is based upon the methods employed 
universally by teachers of spelling rather than 
upon theories as to how spelling ought to be 


taught. In the exer- 
cises following the pre- 
face, however, the au- 
thor presents a new 
plan for drilling in 
spelling that is of the 
grdatest. interest. He 
aims to train the eyes 
to see, the ears to hear, 
and the memory to re- 
tain what has’ been 
seen and heard. 

In the 95 pages of 
the text there is a total 
of 5,076 words, cover- 
ing the work of grades 
four to eight inclusive. 
The author classifies 
words on the basis of their usefulness for spell- 
ing lessons into (1) familiar words, (2) partial- 
ly familiar words, and (3) unknown words. 
Only the first two classes receive attention, for 
guiding principle of the book is “ideas before 
the words.” 

Seat Work and Industrial Occupations. 

By Mary C. Gilman and Elizabeth B. Wil- 
liams, Minneapolis. The Macmillan Company, 
publishers, New York, Chicago. 

This book contains a practical course in seat 
work-and industrial occupations for the primary 
grades, Prepared by two grade teachers, it is 
the outcome of their personal work among chil- 
dren, supplemented by the experience gained 
during several years of supervision. 

The teacher who is seeking for material will 
find here an ample store. Adaptibility to school 
conditions and simplicity are the chief features 
of the book. 

An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. 

For Use in Primary Grades. By H. W. Conn, 
Ph. D., Professor of Biology in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Illustrated. 152 pages. Introductory 
price, 36 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

This attractive little volume is characterized 
by the same strong pedagogical advantages that 
distinguished the author’s elementary book; ac- 
curacy of subject-matter, adequacy of treatment, 
modern methods and practical suggestions. Spe- 
cial emphasis has been laid on the value of good 
food, the formation of regular habits and right 
daily living. Prominence is given to the urgent 
necessity of out-of-door life and healthful ac- 
tivity, and the book will instil, even in the very 
young child, an appreciation of the important 
part proper out-of-door exercise plays in acquir- 
ing and preserving a sane and healthy body. 

The subject of alcohol and narcotics is treat- 
ed rationally and logically. Questions at the 
end of each chapter are so framed as to encour- 
age a careful study of the text, the Glossary will 
prove of great value as a basis for definitions 
and general review questions and the carefully 
selected illustrations of strictly educational 
value form a noteworthy feature. 

From the pupil’s point of view the book -is 
equally effective. The formation of healthful 
habits is not forced 
upon the child as an 
obligation, but-as a 
source of pride and 
pleasure. The associa- 
tion of ideas through- 
out is in accordance 
with his _ intelligence 
and with his familiar- 
ity with everyday pro- 
cesses and results. Pro- 
gressive educators will 
everywhere welcome 
this volume. 
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Choses de France. 

Lecons De Conversation. Ta France, Ses 
Industries, son Histoire et ses Institutions. 
Par C, Fontaine, Chairman Romance Language 
Department in the High school of Commerce, 
New York City. 12mo, cloth, 104 pages. Price, 
75 cents. Wm. R. Jenkins, New York City. 

While preparing these lessons the author has 
kept two aims in mind. One is to arouse in 
pupils a desire to make a thorough study of 
France and her institutions. Another—the aim, 
par excellence—is to give drill in conversation. 
The chapters on the geography and industries 
of the country are full of terms which must be 
learned before the questions following each 
chapter can be answered. Here, a map of 
France would be of material aid. The hope is 
expressed that teachers will, as far as possible, 
use T'rench in making explanations or asking 
questions. ‘The historical part is an admirable 
résumé of the main events from the time of the 
Gauls fo the election of President Loubet. A 
chapter on the constitution of 1875 forms a 
logical eonciasion. As the style is clear, crisp, 
concise, many valuable facts have been put into 
small space. 








Business Correspondence in Shorthand. No. 9. 

Twentieth Century Edition. Being a Por- 
tion of the Letters contained in “Pitman’s 20th 
Century Dictation Book and Legal Forms”. 
With printed key, and the matter counted for 
speed practice in either shorthand or typewrit- 
ing. 40 pages. Price, 25 cents. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, New York City. 

The subject matter of this number consists 
of correspondence upon groceries, hardware, 
hotel accommodations and rates, investments, 
legal business. Definite directions are given 
for studying these forms in shorthand, turning 
them into longhand, turning the print back into 
shorthand. Here as elsewhere painstaking repe- 
tition is the price to be paid for accuracy and 
speed. The variety of subject, the phrasing, 
make these letters models for study and imita- 
tion, but the ability to write a good business 
letter is almost a fine art. 


Galesburg, Ill. The board of education has 
decided to absolutely abolish football in the 
schools, for the season of 1906. 


If interested in Class Pins, write to us. We will make for you, free of 
charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Bo sure to let us 
know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
will then quote you our lowest net figures. 


We do first-class work only, and at very reasonable prices. 


71-75 W ; 
Bunde @ Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, 74742 Wisconsin Street 
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Colonial Stories. 


By various authors. Retold from St. Nicho- 
las. 194 pages, cloth, illustrated. Published by 
the Century Company, New York. 

These stories ave intended to interest the 
young reader in the life of the. first settlers of 
our country and to give him an idea of that 
part of our early history which is not to be 
found in his history text--book. Treaties, bat- 
tles and dates necessarily form the chief subject 
matter of the regular text-book in history while 
the little stories and quaint customs which im- 
press themselves so lastingly on the child mind 
are entirely omitted for the sake of brevity. 

The present book is both interesting and valu- 
able. The stories have been carefully chosen 
and well edited and form a complete and re- 
liable picture of the pioneer days. 

The Principles of Argumentation. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. By George 
P. Baker, Assistant Professor of English, Har- 
vard University, and H. B. Huntington, Assist- 
ant Professor of English, Brown University. 
12mo, cloth, 677 pages. List price, $1.25; mail- 
ing price, $1.40, Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

In the nine years since “The Principles of 
Argumentation” first appeared the argumenta- 
tive work in our colleges has so developed, espe- 
cially in analysis and persuasion, that a more 
comprehensive treatment is desirable. For this 
reason the author, assisted by Prof. H. B. 
IIuntington of Brown University, has thorough- 
ly revised his former book and enlarged it. The 
opening chapter on the nature of argumenta- 
tion has been much condensed and simplified. 
The difficult subject of the kinds of evidence 
has been so re-presented as to be much simpler. 
The chapter on briefs and brief drawing has 
been rearranged for greater clearness and ease 
of reference. <A section on refutation and a 
chapter on debate have been added. The first 
states not only upon what good refutation essen- 
tially rests but also methods of refuting partic- 
ular arguments. In debating the student is 
carried from the choice of topic to the complet- 
ed debate. 

The largest changes and additions are in the 
treatment of analysis and persuasion. In the 
chapter dealing with analysis Prof. Baker ex- 
plains the process of finding the special issues 
in a given case as he has taught it to his 
classes for some years past. It amplifies and 
somewhat changes the original statement, mak- 
ing clear and easy the steps between the propo- 
sition and the issues. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant changes are in the chapter on persuasion. 
The treatment is fresh to text-books, but has 
been tested by some years of use by Harvard 
classes, This difficult subject is so presented 
as to have bearing for courses not only in writ- 
ten argument but also in oratory and debate. 

Suggested exercises are given at the end of 
each chapter, and extra illustrative matter is 
named from time to time in the notes. The 
illustrative material throughout the book has 
been amplified, and only that which has proved 
entirely satisfactory is retained. The Appendix 
offers a large amount of material for use with 
the exercises or as additional illustration, In 
brief, the revised edition, representing Prof. 
Baker’s latest methods, is a fuller yet clearer 
and simpler treatment of argumentation than 
the original book. 

Der Letzte. 

By Ernst Von Wildenbruch. Edited by Fred. 
W. Truscott, Ph. D. Authorized edition. 
VIII., 91 pp. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 
New York. 

The appeal for fresh reading in German and 
French is well met by the recent and forthcom- 


4 


ing publications in 
“The Silver Series of 
Moderr. Language 
Text-Books,” under the 
editorial supervision of 
Prof. Cohn, of Colum- 
bia University. The 
Series contains some 
of the usual classics, 
but it is noteworthy 
for the original work 
of its editors, both in 
the selection of the 
texts and in the editor- 
ial presentation. 

Der Letzte is a short 
story from a collection 
entitled ‘“Kinderthre- 
nen,’ published in 
1so4. It is the work of 
one of the popular con- 
temporary writers of 
Germany, widely known 
as novelist and dram- 
atist. Wildenbruch 
shows in his writings 
a rare sympathy with 
children and a tender 
appreciation of their 
joys and sorrows. These 
feelings are dominant 
in Der Letzte, which is 
a charming, pathétie 
little tale of childhood. 
It is a story well worth 
the reading, 

As a text-book, Der 
Letzte has many quali- 
ties to recommend it. 
The simplicity and di- 
rectness of the style 
make the text suitable 
for secondary schools, as well as for college 
classes. The editor has supplied helpful explana- 


tions in the Notes and a carefully made Vocabu- 
lary. 


books:— 


Comprehensive Bookkeeping. 


A first Book. By Artemas M. Bogle, A. M., 
Department of Mathematics, High School, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 142 pages. Price, 90 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Sold by 
Geo. Brumder Book Department, Milwaukee. 

This work is the result of some years in prac- 
tical teaching of the subject. It is quite a com- 
plete presentation of the subject, aiming to give 
the student a thorough knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of the system of keeping ac- 
counts. Definitions are clear and concise, and 
forms of commercial papers are carefully made. 
Exercises are abundant. The work prepares the 
student for double entry, but it is so arranged 
that the teacher can adapt it to the special needs 
of students. The book is substantially made. 


Laboratory Experiments. 


To Accompany Outlines of Inorganic Chem- 
istry. By Frank Austin Gooch, Professor of 
Chemistry in Yale University and Claude Fred- 
eric Walker, Teacher of Chemistry in the High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 104 
pages. Price, 50 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Sold by Geo. Brumder Book 
Department, Milwaukee. 

The modern method of experimentation and 
laboratory work is being carried into all studies 
where it ean be made available. In chemistry it 
is a necessity—the only way. This laboratory 
book is very conveniently arranged. The left- 
hand page contains formulas and directions; 
the opposite page is left blank for expressing re- 
actions and observations. Teachers of chemis- 
try will find this an excellent thing. 


FAMOUS MEN 


of Greece, Rome 
and Middle Ages 


These Biographies of Famous Men are his- 
torical stories and are told in a way to attract 
and hold the child’s interest. 
prepared to meet the recommendations of the 
Committee of Ten and the Committe of Fifteen, 
and the practice of the best schools, and are 
preparatory for the later formal study of his- 
tory. Three things are notable concerning the 





1. The simple style of the language, which adapts 
them to the third and fourth reader grades. 

2. These stories are arranged in chronological order 
and are connected so that, together, they make complete 
histories of the times. 


The illustrations present the most complete collec- 
tion of photographs of historical paintings ever published. 


By using these books as supplemental read- 
ers and making the stories the basis for con- 
versation and composition work the pupils will 
be able, by the time they reach United States 
History, to recognize its proper historic relation 
to the world’s history. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


27-29 WEST 23rd ST., NEW YORK 

















They have been 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


Concluded from page 14. 


state. The old contracts for books will expire 
July 1, 1906. 
Louisiana. Complaints of parish superin- 


tendents that the contracting book companies 
had not lived up to their contract in the distri- 
bution of books and the prices charged, have 
been corrected. Much cause for the complaints 
has been due to the local dealers. 
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THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


NEW YORK 


FACTORY AND GENERA, LONDON 
31 7Broaoway OFrrices: 6 
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NERVOUS DISORDERS 


The nerves need a constant supply of 
phosphates to keep them steady and 
strong. A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, indi- 
cated by exhaustion, restlessness, head- 
ache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundant form. It supplies the nerve 
cells with health-giving life force, repairs 
waste, restores the strength and induces 
restful sleep without the use of danger- 
ous drugs. .An Ideal Tonic in Nervous 
Diseases. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send a 


trial size bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





A Chance to Indulge His Taste. 


Little Jean was complaining about her Arith- 
metic lesson. 

“Why, Papa, it’s so hard,” she said. 

“But my little girl ought to like to do hard 
things.” 

“And do you like to do hard things?” 

It seemed to her father no time to hesitate. 

“Why, yes, indeed,” he answered. “I like to 
do hard things.” 

“Well, then, Papa, you do this.” 


A little fellow who had some home instruction, 
was placed in a public school. At the evening 
meal his father asked him how he liked his 
teacher. “She’s no good,” was the answer. 
“Why do you say so?” “Because she had to 
ask a boy three times how to spell ‘rat’ before 
she could write it.” 





Mother: My dear, the young professor has 
just asked for your hand. 

Daughter: Gracious! how you scared me! 
I thought he had asked to see my high school 
diploma! 


Ableitung. 
Lehrer: ,Woraus ift 
Tein Rod gemacht?” 
Siler: ,Aus Tud.“ 
Lehrer: ,Woraus wird 
das Tud gemadt?’ 
Sdciiler: ,Aus Wolle.“ 
Yebhrer: ,Wobher fommet 
bie Wolle?“ 
Sdiiler: ,BWom Sdhafe.” 
Yebrer: ,Von weldem 
any teac 


Thiere hajt Du aljo Deinen encloses 16 cents in stamps. 
Rod?“ 1S] ‘ON 


You Can't Play Truant From the 
School of Experience. 


A member of the Isthmian Canal Commission has estimated that 
the population of the United States in 27 years, will be one hundred 
and fifty millions; and in 47 years, two hundred and fifty millions. 

Upon the educational profession is thrown the great responsibility 
of instructing and guiding this enormous population In the right way. 
® Begin your part of the work at once by seeing that all the children 
in your schools are supplied with DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 

A package containing samples of the pencils 
generally used in school work, will be sent to 

Lor who mentions this publication and 





Sailer: ,BVon meinem 
Vater.“ 


Letters to Teachers. 


The following are some of the curious com- 
munications received by teachers in the public 
schools in Philadephia: 

Teacher: I dink you are a fool, you want my 
boy to read when he don’t no no alferbits. 
Please teach him sume. 

Teacher: Please excuse Rachel for being 
away those two days her grandmother died to 
oblige her mother.—Mrs. Renski. 

Teacher: You must excuse my girl for not 
coming to school she was sick and lade in a 
common dose state for three days. 

Teacher: John says you want to see me. I 
have a bier saloon and nine children. Bizness 
is good in morning and aft noon. How ean I 
come ¢ 

Teacher: If Louis is bad, please lick him 
till his eyes are blue. He is very stubborn. 
He has a great deal of the mule in him—he 
takes after his father.—Mrs. P. 

Miss: My boy tells me that when I trink beer 
der overcoat from my stummack gets too thick. 
Please be so kind and don’t interfere in my 
family affairs.——Mrs, C. 

Miss Brown: You must stop teach my Lizzie 
fisical torture she needs yet readin and figors 
mit sums more as that, if I want her to do 
jumpin I kin make her jump.—Mrs. Canavow- 
ski. 

Miss Blank: Please excuse my Paul for be- 
ing absent he is yet sick with Dipterry and der 
doctors don’t tink he will discover to oblige his 
loving aunt Mrs, . Iam his mother’s sister 
from her first husband. 

Teacher: What shall I do mit Charley? Me 
end my man can’t nothing make of him. When 
we want to lick der little imp he gets the bed 
far under where we can’t reach for him, and 
must put a hook on der bedroom door to hold 
him for his licking. Please soak him in school 
shust as often as you got time.—Mrs. Snedivelt. 











Not An Intellectual Community. 


Grace was only ten and very small at that, 
but she was in the Eighth Grade and very eager 
tc be held in esteem by the big Eighth Grade 
girls who considered her rather small for their 
“set”. One evening after school she came home 
tearfully to her mother: 

“What’s the matter, Grace, dear?” 

“Those Eighth Grade girls are horrid; they 
make me play with the weensie Thirds at recess, 
and jus’ ’cause I’m little.” 

“Never mind, dear.” 

Grace sighed, “Education doesn’t seem to 
count here at all.” 


Father: I hope you learned something at 
school to-day. 

Willie: Sure! I learned that the teacher is 
twice as strong as you. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





What is your name, my boy? 
Why, they call me Jimmie for short, but my 
maiden name is James. 


Teacher: Now then, which travels faster— 
heat or cold? 

Willie Smart: Heat, of course; any one can 
catch cold! 

The class for elementary geography was up 
for recitation, “What is an ocean?’ asked the 
teacher. “You may answer, Janet.” 

“Tt is a large body of water situated near Nor- 
folk, Va.,” replied Janet, who had once visited 
her aunt at the seashore there. 

A Reading Lesson. 

It is a well-established fact that the average 
school teacher experiences a great deal of diffi- 
culty when she attempts to enforce the clear 
pronunciation of the terminal “g” of each pres- 
ent participle. 

“Robert,” said the teacher of one of the lower 
classes during the progress of a reading exercise, 
“please read the first sentence.” 

A diminutive lad arose to his feet, and amid 
a series of labored gasps breathed forth the 
following: 

“See the horse runnin’.” 

“Dont forget the ‘g,’ Robert,” admonished 
the teacher. 

“Gee! See the horse runnin’.” 


“Prof. Smith seems to progress in his original 
research work!” 

“Yes, he is constantly making new discoveries. 
He discovered 1 yeek that his wif , k 

e discovered last wee iat his wife can’t cook. 


Teacher: Who is it fhat enters every home 
without being seen ? 
Annie: The stork. 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





1 entire state 2 cities of over a million population, 6 cities of over 
100,000 population and 14 cities of over 25,000 population have adopted 
the Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CoO., 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK. 





Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY 


MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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AISTRY 


TEXT BOOKS AND, BOOK TRUSTS. 


Mr. Albert W. Rankin, for several years state 
inspector of graded schools of Minnesota, made 
a report from which an extract was taken and 
printed recently in the local news columns of 
this paper, which merits comment, says the St. 
Paul Dispatch of recent date. Under the sub- 
title of “Independence of School Men,” he 
writes at length, and with a feeling that indi- 
cates a personal experience, of “the activity of 
certain agents of school book publishing 
houses.” He especially refers to their perni- 
cious activity in securing the appointment or 
dismissal of principals and superintendents. 
Ile mentions one agent who, to influence a 
superintendent to select the text books he repre- 
sented, boasted that he owned the board that 
named one superintendent. “No more vicious 
tendency,” he says and truthfully, “could grow 
up in our system of schools than that of letting 
commercial agents of great publishing houses 
become powerful in obtaining the selection or 
dismissal of principals or superintendents.” 

Mr. Rankin knows of what he writes. He 
says the agent who boasted of owning a school 
board may have lied. We have no doubt that 
he spoke by the book. In any city that is run 
by a boss, where the mayor is a more or less 
respectable figure-head masking the boss, and 
where the mayor has the appointment of a 
school board, the book agent need not “own” 
the board. All he need do is to reach amicable 
and mutually profitable relations with the boss, 
who, in consideration of a liberal contribution 
to his campaign, or personal funds, will select 
the members of the board whom the mayor will 
appoint and they, knowing nothing of text 
books, will select those that the boss, wko also 
knows nothing of text books, hints are the best. 

Should a superintendent of schools or the 
principal of a school presume to have some 
rights of judgment as to what are the best of 
these text books, and, thus thinking, differ with 
the agent of the publishing house, the boss sees 
that the board find some excuse more or less 
plausible, usually less, for dismissing him, and 
installing one more pliant. Should the public 
“eatch on” to the manner in which the boss was 
exploiting them and make a roar and secure the 
dismissal of the principal or superintendent, 
“the house” looks after his interests and either 
gets him a place elsewhere or secures his re- 
appointment after the storm has‘lulled. 

Mr. Rankin mentions no names, indicates no 
localities. He might have had St. Paul in 
mind: he might have had some other cities, 
He did not have Minneapolis, where, for years, 
a great publishing house has sought, unsuccess- 
fully, to “own the board.” That the evil exists 
all know. The principal offenders are the 
largest houses. “Most of the book houses are 
honest,” Mr. Rankin says. “The trouble comes 



















































with great aggregation 
of wealth;” for “great 
power in finance brings 
temptation to crowd 
out competitors by foul 
means.” There was no 
need of his naming 
book houses after that. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A fee of $1.00 will be 
charged students at- 
tending night schools. 
This amount will be re- 
funded at the close of 
the term, providing the 
student averages 75 per 
cent. of the total even- 
ings that the night 
school is in_ session. 
The proceeds arising 
from this fee will be 
placed to the credit of 
the contingent fund. 
It has also been decided 
that the. pay of teach- 
ers in the night schools 
shall be placed at $2.00 
per night. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


New York City. Numerous changes will be 
made in the course of study for the commercial 
high school if the Board of Education adopts 
the recommendation of the superintendents. 

It is suggested that in the first year commer- 
cial geography and local government be sub- 
stituted for history and stenography be omitted 
entirely and that more time be given to the sub- 
ject in the second year. 

In the second-year history it is proposed to 
cover in the first half year up to 1300 A. D., 
and in the second half year to 1750 A. D. In 
this year an additional period each week will 
be allotted to stenography. 

English and colonial history will be taken up 
during the first half of the third year, and 
modern history during the latter half. In the 
fourth year the pupils will be permitted to 
choose a “foreign language” as an elective. 

Lansing, Mich. Manual training will be in- 
troduced in the public schools. An appropria- 
tion of $1,000 was recently made to purchase 
tools and equipment and a committee was sent 
to visit other manual training schools. 


THE KELLOGGS BANKRUPT. 
Receiver Appointed for the United Educational 
Company. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
the United Educational Company, printers and 
publishers of educational magazines and books, 



















G. W. HOLDEN, President. 


School Color Boxes. 
ment, at the lowest prices, in the country. 


We show here our Three-Color Box No. 2: Carmine, 
Ultramarine Blue and two cakes of Perfect Yellow. 
Two quill brushes. The colors are of extra strength. 


A free sample to any teacher. Send for a catalogue. 


Devoe @ Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Fulton and William $ 
1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 


You will find it to your advantage to know Devoe 


We offer the largest assort- 


ts., New York 





of 61 Sixty-ninth street, New York, by the 
following creditors: J. Frederick Ackerman and 
John H. Duffy, doing business as Perkins, Good- 
win & Co., $10,486; J. E. Linde Paper Com- 
pany, $700 and Charles Francis Press, $500. 
It is alleged that the company is insolvent and 
on December 8 admitted in writing its inability 
to pay its debts and willingness to be adjudged 
bankrupt. 

Judge Holt of the United States District 
Court appointed John K. Creevey receiver of 
the assets, with a bond of $20,000, and author- 
ized him to continue business for thirty days. 
Edwin O. Vaile, Jr., the Treasurer, stated that 
the December numbers of the publications have 
not been issued for the lack of funds, but much 
preparatory work has been done on them. 

The company is a New York corporation, 
incorporated on May 10, 1905, with a capital 
stock of $300,000 as a consolidation of the 
business of E. L. Kellogg & Co. of this city, 
established in 1874, and that of E. O. Vaile of 
Oak Park, Ill. Frederick R. Boocock- became 
President and General (Manager, and Edward 
L. Kellogg Vice President. The company pub- 
lished The School Journal, The Teachers’ Mag- 
azine, Educational Foundations, Our Times, 
The Week’s Current, The Intelligence. A few 
months ago the plant was moved to Elizabeth, 
N. J. A conference of some of the largest 
creditors was held to see what could be done in 
the matter. The liabilities were reported to be 

70,000. 





WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS—400 pupils require $1,000 worth of free text-books. 
$1,000 worth of books decrease in value $30 every month of school use, 
$30 worth of the great HOLDEN BOOK COVER and Quick Repair- 
ing Material protects both the outside and the zuside of $1,000 worth of 
books, making them last ¢wice as long and keeps them clean and neat. 
Lf they did not our business would not grow every year. 
increase this year over last year. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Order for opening school year. 


20 per cent, 


M. C, HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 
Concluded from page 14. 


sockets intermediate of their ends, flexible sus- 
pending devices and rods connected thereto and 
having their lower ends provided with journal- 
pins adapted to engage the sockets of the end 
pieces whereby said end pieces and the rollers 
are substantially balanced, a map or other des- 
criptive sheet having bars at opposite ends and 
having a limited reciprocating movement be- 
tween said rods or rollers, and adapted to carry 
graphic representations on its obverse and re- 
verse sides, the representation on one side be- 
ing upside down in relation to that on the other 
side. 

Desk ATTACHMENT. 

Cal. 

An attachment for desks comprising a recep- 
tacle arranged therein, said receptacle having 
compartments adapted to contain pens, pencils, 
an ink-well, ete., an outer hinged automatically- 
operated cover, and an inner hinged directly- 


Fred A. Creed, Petaluma, 





operating cover, said covers being adapted to 
close said receptacle, a cranked extension formed 
on the end of the pivot-pin of the automatic cov- 
er, an adjustable operating-rod connected at one 
end to said cranked end of said pivot-rod and at 
its lower end to a bracket connected with the 
seat on said desk whereby when the seat is raised 
or lowered said outer cover will be closed or 
opened. 


A GROWING SLATE INDUSTRY. 

The E. J. Johnson Co., of New York City, 
report that the Grand Central slate quarry near 
Bangor, Pa., has been largely increasing its 
output of its celebrated slate blackboards until 
it is now probably the largest blackboard pro- 
ducer of the country. 

Special attention has been given to the Ship- 
ping Department, enabling the concern to make 
shipments of blackboards with unusual prompt- 
ness. The quarry is giving particular attention 
to large orders, have recently received two 
orders for carload lots of seventy-five hundred 
(7,500) square feet each, and which orders they 
shipped from the quarry within ten days from 
their receipt. It goes without saying that small 
orders can be forwarded at once. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICONS. 


“Oertainly the queen of appliances for illus- 
trating subjects,” says the School Century, “is 
the stereopticon, and the wonder is that schools 


“tlack Knight” 


No. 6319 
A ROUND YELLOW POLISHED 
PENCIL, CONTAINING AN EX- 
CEPTIONALLY FINE, LARGE, 
SOFT BLACK, DURABLE LEAD 


AN EXCELLENT DRAWING PENCIL 


SAMPLE TO TEACHERS 
UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER 


NEW YORK 





Plaster 
Casts 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


— 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Soulpture Etc. 
we “e “€. for 
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SCHOOL ROOM 
DECORATION. 


These Art Productions have 


never failed to receive 
are not more rapid- 
ly adopting it consid- 
ering its moderate 
cost, the ease with 
which it may be oper- 
ated and the rich fund 
of illustrative lantern 
slides available for 
small money. Many 
a school board pays out more money for some 
worthless chart than would buy a good stereopti- 
con, such as is manufactured for school and 
college use by the McIntosh Stereopticon com- 
pany of Chicago.- Supt. Clifford, of Council 
Bluffs, has ten of the McIntosh make and pro- 
nounces them the best available machines for 
school use. For showing scenes and places in 
history and for presenting views of the physical 
features of countries, for showing the chief pro- 
cesses of the various industries and manufac- 
tures, the stereoptican comes as near bringing 
the outside world into the school, or, if you 
please, of carrying the pupil from the school- 
room into remote parts of the world, as is possi- 
ble in educational work. Its use in the school 
marks the beginning of a new era in the teach- 
ing of geography, history and science.” 


Clinton, Ill. Owing to the danger of fire, 
the school board has ordered the discontinuance 
of the practice of oiling the floors of the schools. 
It is contended that the elimination of dust from 
the school rooms is of minor consideration, as 
in case of fire the flame would spread too rapid- 
ly for the children to escape. 

The new 16 room school building now being 
erected at Quincy, Ill. is to be furnished with 
the best grade of natural slate blackboard. The 
contract for same having been placed through 
M. H. E. Beckley, 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

The school desk contract for E. St. Louis, IIL, 
also for the blackboard and supplies, has been 
awarded to M. H. E. Beckley, 260 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

McKeesport, Pa. The board discovered that 
the crayons used in the schools were of the cheap 
Plaster Paris kind and the evil was remedied 
by supplying pure chalk crayons. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Contract for heating the 
Technical High School annex went to the 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

The Haney School Furniture Company re- 
cently made a carload shipment of its well- 
known “Standard” desks to E. C. Stewart, 
Stockton, Calif. 

The Illinois Refrigerator Company, of Chi- 
cago, has begun an’ action in the Spokane, 
Wash., courts against FE. L. Rice of that city, 
for an alleged balance due on a consignment of 
school furniture. 

Altoona, Pa. To prevent unnecessary waste 
of paper the board has discontinued to supply 
blocks of paper for arithmetic work. Single 
sheets will be distributed, as required, under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

Altoona, Pa. The contract for equipment of 
physical and chemical laboratories in new high 
school awarded to the Central Scientific Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Fermators. 








the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Milwaukee, - Wis. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Pekin, Ill. A supply of Rugby school desks 
has been ordered from the A. H. Andrews Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Cohoes, N. Y. Contract for school desks 
awarded to Randolph McNutt, Buffalo. 

Chas. J. Parker of Raleigh, N. C., has placed 
an order for two carloads of “Standard” desks, 
manufactured by the Haney School Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chicago, Ill. Copy slips for penmanship have 
been ordered from Silver, Burdett & Company. 
The writing is twenty degrees slant. 

G. W. Holden, of patent book-cover fame has 
issued a booklet entitled Aphorisms on Man, 
It is printed on the famous pure unfinished 
leatherette, waterproof and germproof, of which 
ali the Holden adjustable book covers are made. 

The W. A. Choate Co., Albany, N. Y., has 
been in the school supply business for over 
twenty-five years. The name of the company 
has now been changed to the W. A. Choate Man- 
ufacturing Co. Mr. Fred W. Choate will be 
the superintendent of the manufacturing de- 
partment at Wilmington, Vt., while Mr. W. A. 
Choate, the founder of the business will look 
after the general management at Albany. 

Columbia, 8. C. New college building has 
been equipped with 3,000 feet of Silica black- 
board, manufactured by the Haney School Fur- 
niture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Raleigh, N. C. County Board of Education 
has purchased 2,500 feet of Silica black-board. 
Haney School Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are the manufacturers. 


















plicity as much as 
the correctness of 
design, that has made 
a reputation for 


, MEDART 
8 GYMNASTIC 
<4 APPARATUS 


worth trying to main- 
tain. However, the ex- 
perience of the maker must not be over- 
looked. For forty-five years Fred Medart 
has been active in the gymnasium. Only 
the experience acquired there would 
enable him to invent such apparatus as the 


MEDART HORSE, BUCK, 
PARALLELS, SPRINGBOARD, Etc. 


Our catalogue covers a full line of 
Gymnasium Supplies. 


FRED MEDART 


3535 DeHalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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USE THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
Eagle Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Steel Pens, Colored Pencils and Crayons, 


Compasses, Rubber Erasers, Etc. 





SCHOOL TELEPHONES. 
Paper No. 7. 


The writer of these articles has been requested, 
before entering into an explanation of the different 
telephone systems to be described, to explain the 
meaning of some of the most commonly used tele- 
phone terms which will hereafter be used. While 
these terms are understood by those familiar with the 
art, they sometimes prove misleading to persons un- 
acquainted with it. 

“Code Ringing.” This term is applied to inter- 
communicating telephone systems in which the sta- 
tions are called by a prearranged set or code of sig- 
nals, and in which the telephone bells of every sta- 
tion are rung when any station is called. For in- 
stance, in a system of six code signalling telephones, 
any station desiring to communicate with number 
four, would press the button of their respective 
phone four times. This would ring every telephone 
bell four times, and call the party at station num- 
ber four to his instrument. “Code ringing” sys- 
tems are invariably “Common talking” systems, ex- 
planation of which is given below. 

“Selective Ringing.” The expression “selective 
ringing” is applied to intereommunicating telephone 
systems in which only the bell of the station desir- 
ed is rung. Each phone is provided with as many 
push buttons as there are stations, and a station de- 
siring another presses the proper button once, there- 
by signalling that station. 
“Common talking” 
explained. 


“Common Talking.” A homely analogy of this 
term would be in assuming that six persons having 
loud voices are congregated in the center of a large 
room, their close proximity and loud voices making 
it impossible for more than one pair to speak at the 
same time. 

In “Common Talking” telephone systems, if two 
persons are conversing, it is impossible for any sta- 
tion to call and talk with any other station until 
the first pair has finished, as the voices would of 
course be confused. 


This system may be 
or “Non-interfering” as will be 


In this system a person at any 
station by placing the receiver to his ear can over- 
hear any conversation which may be going on. 


“Non-Interfering.” Using the same analogy, 
suppose that the persons congregated in the cen- 
ter of the room separate into pairs, a pair going 
to each end of the rbom and the one pair remaining 
in the center. It would then be possible, owing to 
the increased distance between the pairs, for the 
persons of the different pairs to talk together with- 
out interfering with the other pairs. It, however, 
would be -possible that the conversation of any pair 
could be faintly overheard if any person in the room 
not conversing would listen closely. 

In a six-station “Non-Interfering’ intercommu- 
nicating telephone system, while it is possible for 
number 1 to talk with number 3, while number 5 
is talking with number 6 and number 2 is talking 
with number 4, it is also possible under certain vary- 
ing conditions, to lift the receiver and overhear con- 
Versation between pairs. This is owing to the use 
of “Common Return” wiring. The term “Non-In- 
terfering” is therefore in a way misleading, for 
while it means that different sets of pairs can talk 
at the same time, it is not strictly “non-interfer- 
ing’ because of the fact that conversation can 


Send for samples and prices to the 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, New York. 
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sometimes be faintly overheard 
under certain conditions. This 
difficulty is called in trade par- 
lance “Cross Talk” and can 
only be overcome by the use of 
“Metallic Circuit” wiring sys- 
tem. 





“Common-Return” Wiring. 
As considered by the trade, all 
“Non-Interfering” systems aie 
wired with what is termed a 
“Common Return.” Imagine six 
different colored liquids forced 
to a distant location, through 
separate pipes. At this point 
the pipes are run into a large pipe divided longi- 
tudinally into six compartments. The walls of the 
compartments are thin, causing a slight mixture of 
the liquids owing to the force applied. This is an- 
alogous of this style of wiring. One half of the 
total cireuit has individual wires for each station, 
while on the other half all of the electrical im- 
pulses must travel over one wire. We might say, 
however, that for school telephone systems, com- 
mon return wiring has never been particularly ob- 
jectionable. 

“Metallic-Circuit” Wiring. In this style of wir- 
ing, using the above analogy, six separate pipes 
would be used to return the liquid from the “distant 
point,” thereby obviating all possibility of mixing 
the liquids. In a “Metallic-Cireuit” wiring tele- 
phone system, two twisted wires are used throughout 
the whole length of each circuit, which prevents any 
“induced” electrical current from wire to wire. 


COL. JOHNSON NO MORE. 

Col. Charles W. Johnson who was for many years 
connected with Silver, Burdett & Co., from 1894 to 
1904, died suddenly December 21st, at Minneapolis. 

Col. Johnson led an eventful career. He filled 
most important positions in commercial and polit- 
ical life, and was in many respects a remarkable 
man. 

He was born in Belleville, St. Clair county, TH., 
on March 17, 1848. After leaving high school ‘he 
learned the printer’s trade. In 1860 he came to 
Minnesota and taught school for two years. At the 
age of 19 he enlisted in Company D of the Sixth 
Minnesota, which was organized in 1862. He served 
with his regiment throughout the war. 

He made Minneapolis his home, where he was in- 
fluential in the promotion of the musical festivals. 
He was conductor of several of the large choruses. 
For vears he was leader of the choir of the old 
Centenary church. 

His venture in the printing business led him to 
an editorial position and through it he became in- 
terested in politics. He founded the first evening 
paper in his city. 

Through his wide acquaintance and his newspa- 
per work Mr. Johnson had become a local political 
factor that was recognized throughout the state. 
He served on city, county, state and national com- 
mittees and won a wide acquaintance and reputa- 
tion. His advice was sought and followed. 

He was the secretary of several national Repub- 
lican conventions. At the time of his death he was 
the treasurer of Hennepin county. 

In the school-book field Col. Johnson is remem- 
bered as a brisk, affable and brainy man. He was 
admired for his social qualities and the enthusiasm 
with which he entered upon every detail of his work. 


BOOKMEN. 

E. E. Smith, who was formerly with D. C. Heath 
& Co., is now conducting the Western Business Ex- 
change at Chicago, a concern dealing in realty, 
stocks and bonds. 

FE. B. Stevens resigned his position with the Mac- 
millan Company last fall to become University :edi- 
tor and secretary of the faculty of the Ohio State 
University. He was succeeded as state agent for 
Maemillan’s by W. S. Robinson, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools, at Fostoria. .Mr. Robinson still 
resides at Fostoria. 





NOW FOR 
TELEPHONES 


‘**Tallow Candle”’ 
Is the present method of 
SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 


No. 35t' No. 3018 
Samson = Samson 
Junior — 
Intercom- ntercom- 
munica- munica- 
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School, Lewell, Mass. Scheol, Greenfield, Mass. 


ECONOMY OF TIME 


Note writing in schools should be as 
obsolete as ancient stone writing. The 
tendency towards shorter school sessions 
necessitates elimination of every unneces- 
sary task of principal, teaciier, or scholar. 
We term the convenience of telephones 
secondary to the economical advantage. 


No. 20r Samson 
Samson unior 
Junior — 
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phone 





Telephones for Schaclrooms 


UNINTERRUPTION 

The telephone avoids nine tenths of all 
school.interruptions. The visits of janitor, 
scholars with messages, and teachers, are 
discontinued. ook agents, solicitors, and 
undesirable visitors receive a courteous but 
quick dismissal through the ante-room tele- 
‘phone. They get nofurther, 


** Annuneiphone” 
Telephone 
Switehboard 
Installed in 
Grammar Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





COST OF INSTALLING 

We furnish inexpensive but practica! tele. 
phone sysiems adapted to the requirements 
of small schools, while high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and colleges are equipped with 
every economy and convenience known to 
the telephonic art. Specifications for in- 
stalling and estimates of cost submitted on 
receipt of floor blue-prints, with crosses 
designating location of phones, 







** Rotokoll”” 
Telephone 
‘Switehboard 


High Sekool, 
Naugatuck, Cena. 


PRACTICABILITY 


Before inaugurating our school telephone 
advertising campaign, we conclusively de- 
monstrated by time.tests«f actual installa. 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus. 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 


‘Combined x ' 
** Rotokell” ore 
Scheol, 
Telephone ch in. 
and Bell System leage, 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
“School Telephone” Bulletin, No..6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinet systems, and ‘* Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No, 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING CO, 


TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


21 years of electrical specialty experience 
We have the plant, the men, and the experience 


115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
-BRANGHES: 
CHICAGO TORONT@ SAN FRANCISCO“ 
930 Monon Bldg. 130 Bay St. 519 Mission St. 
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ALABAMA. 

Enterprise—Voted to issue $15,000 in bonds for erec- 
tion of school. Demopolis—2-story school is being 
erected. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hanford—Voted to issue $4,000 in bonds for erection 
of school. Redondo—Site selected for union high school. 
Santa Barbara—Work on erection of two new schools 
nearly completed. Red Bluff—Have selected plans for 
a $30,000 high school. Bakersfield—Plans are being 
prepared for an 8-room, $50,000 school. Berkeley— 
The plans submitted by Archt. William H. Wharff, for 
erection of a 16-room school on Bancroft Way, have 
been accepted. Santa Maria—School to be erected at 
a cost of $2,700. San Jose—Have decided to issue 
$35,000 in bonds for erection of school. San Luis 
Obispo—Plans and specifications have been completed 
for erection of a Domestic Science building for the Cal- 
ifornia Polytechnic school. “Archt. Weekes, San Fran- 
cisco. San Francisco—Plans were received for the new 
$39,000 Bergerot and $81,000 Monroe Primary schools. 
Auburn—Placer County high school to cost $40,000 wil) 
be erected. 

COLORADO. 

Fort Collins—The board is erecting an 8-room grade 

building ; cost $28,000. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford—Plans for erection of $50,000 high school 
at Danielson have been accepted. New Haven—Appro- 
priations have been made for $41,000 for a site and 
school in the Day district, and $36,000 for a school 
in the Woodward district. Manchester—Site selected 
for erection of Bradley Memorial high school on Pine 
street. Danielson—Plans accepted for erection of a 
$50,000 high school. 

DELAWARE. 

Newcastle—3-story, parochial school to be erected 

according to plans of Archts. E. L. Rice & Co. 
GEORGIA. 

at ee selected for erection of the Fifth Ward 

school, Twenty architects are preparing plans. 
ILLINOIS. 

Peorila—Archt. Parr is preparing plans for remodeling 
the schools. Chicago—Archt. E. Hill Turnock has com- 
pleted plans for a school to be built on the west side 
of Lincoln street, near West Division street, for the 
Northwest Side Talmud Torah Society. Quincy—Work 
on the Franklin school is progressing rapidly. Aurora 
—Plan to erect high school. New Douglas—School is 
being erected. Gridley—Plans completed for erection 


Knapp & West 


Schoolhouse Architects 











353 Colman Building, Seattle. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


American Portable House Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences, 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


School House. 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 385 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
















of 6-room, $12,000 school. 














Chicago—Archt, D. H. Per- 
kins has completed plans 
for erection of a school on 
Kenmore avenue near Sun- 
nyside avenue. Batavia— 
Worst & Shepardson, 
Archts., Aurora, are figur- 
ing on the plans for the 
$12,000 school to be erect- 
ed on the west side. 


INDIANA, 


North Vernon—aArchts. D. 
A. Bohlen & Son, Indian- 
apolis, are working on 
plans for a 2-story, $18,- 
000 school. Bids to be 
received after Jan. 15th. 
Whiting—Manual Training 
building with assembly 
hall to be erected. Cost 
$15,000 to $20,000. Hope 
—School to be erected. 
Montgomery — St. Peter's 
parochial schoo] is nearing 
completion. Terre Haute 
—Plans preparing for erection of an addition to school ; 
Archt. J. G. Vrydagh. Indianapolis—Have selected 
Archts. Rubush & Hunter for erection of a school for 
the deaf and dumb to cost $400,000. Westfield—Plans 
have been completed by Archts. McCoy & Steube, Dan- 
ville, Ill., for erection of school; cost $25.000. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Tulsa—$25,000 in bonds to be issued for school 

building purposes. 


433 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


IOWA. 

Cascade—Archts. Parkinson & Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis., are preparing plans for erection of 2-story, $12,- 
000 school. Bids will be received in about three weeks. 
Cedar Rapids—Have agreed to erect an addition to the 
school at a cost of $7,000. Des Moines—School to cost 
$22,000 will be -erected. Dubuque—Have planned to 
erect an addition to St. Joseph’s College. 

KANSAS. 

Emporia—A new Science Building to be erected at 
the State Normal School grounds. John IF. Stanton is 
the architect.. Hutchinson—Felt & Company, Archts., 
Kansas City, Mo., have been employed by the school 
board to draw plans for a new high school. Alma— 
Site has been purchased for erection of a 12-room, 
$8,000 school. 

LOUISIANA, 
Many—$3,000 school will be erected. 
MAINE. 

Danville Junction—Voted to erect school. 

* MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—Site selected for erection of school. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit—$230,000 in bonds has been issued for erec- 
tion of schools. Kalamazoo—It has been decided to 
erect a school on Portage and Reed streets. Birchrun 
—Voted to erect school in Dist. No. 5. Mendon—It 
is planned to erect a $16,000 school. 

MINNESOTA. 

Worthington—Plans preparing for erection of 2-story, 
$35,000 school by Archts. Chandler & Park, Racine, 
Wis. West Duluth—The competitive plans of Archt. 
Austin Terryberry selected for erection of a school on 
Central avenue; cost $50,000. Winona—Archt. A. J. 
Vandeusen has been engaged to prepare plans for erec- 
tion of the consolidated school in Lewiston. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis—Plans for erection of school on 9th and 
Locusts streets have been completed by Archt. 
Wm. B. Ittner. Also plans have been prepared by 
Archts. Joseph Stauder & Sons for erection of 2-story 
parochial school; cost $5,000. St. Louis—Plans have 
been submitted for erection of $169,000 school at Ham- 
ilton & Minerva avenues, by Archt. Wm. B. Ittner. 
St. Louis—Site has been purchased for erection of 
school at Carondelet Sta. 

NEBRASKA, 

Osmond—Sketches for the new parochial school to 

be erected are being prepared by Archts. Hisentraut- 


‘ Colby-Pottenger Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Orange—Plans completed for erection of New Central 
school. 

NEW YORK. 

New York—Plans by Archt. C. B. J. Snyder for erec- 
tion of two schools on the west side of Victor street, 
east side of Amethyst street and north of Morris Park 
avenue: cost $95,000. Buffalo—4-room, brick addition to 
be erected to school in district No. 2. Baldwinsville 
—To issue $12,000 in bonds to complete the addition 
to the high school. Archt. Archimedes Russell, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Brooklyn—$375,000 school to be erected 
on Marcy avenue, between Rodney and Keap streets, 
according to plans of Archt. C. B. J. Snyder, New 
York City. Greenwich—Contract to draw plans for the 
high school let to W. L. & J. W. Woollet, Archts., Troy. 
School will cost $50,000. New York City—Plans have 











LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating a. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 


DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS 


_ GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


been filed by Archt. C. B. J. Snyder for erection of 
$80,000 school for P. S. 121, on East 102d street. 
Syracuse—Plans submitted for remodeling the Madison 
school by Archt. M. D. Makepeace have been accepted. 
Jamestown—Archt. W. J. Beardsley, Poughkeepsie, en- 
gaged to prepare plans for erection of school on the 
Sheldon property. Rochester—Plans have been ap- 
proved for remodeling the high school. Buffalo—16- 
room, $69,000 school to be erected on the site of 
School 29 in South Buffalo. Owego—The proposition to 
erect a $40,000 central school carried. New Scotland 
—Site has been selected for erection of school. Madi- 
son—Approved plans for improvements on school to cost 
between $12,000 and $15,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks—Have employed Archt. W. J. Edwards 
to prepare plans for enlarging the Wilder school to 
double its present capacity. Forman—School will be 
erected at a cost of $10,000. 


OHIO. 

Toledo—Have engaged Archts. Langdon & Hohly for 
erection of 6-room addition to the Spring school; cost 
$20,000. Cincinnati—The erection of three schools to 
cost about $400,000 under consideration. Ed. Dornette 
will be the architect. Akron-—-Have retained Archt. 
Milton E. Harpster to prepare plans for erection of 
3-story high school; cost $100,000. Lockland—wWIIl 
erect school. Cleveland—Archts. F. S. Barnum & Co. 
are preparing preliminary plans for five schools. $375,- 
000 has been appropriated. Lima—Architects of the 
state have been asked to prepare plans for an 8-room 
school not to exceed $25,000. Zanesville—Designs are 
being prepared for erection of high school. Cleveland 
—An 8-room addition will be erected to the Lake school. 
Toledo—$200,000 has been appropriated for erection of 
new schools this year. Springhill—Work has com- 
menced on the school in Grand township. Smithfield 
—Plans prepared for erection of a $20,000 school by 
Arehts. C. C. & A. L. Thayer, Newcastle, Pa. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City—$10,000 annex to be erected to the 
Jefferson school. ‘The McKinley and the Franklin 
schools are nearing completion. 


OREGON. 
Oregon City—$5,000 in bonds to be issued for erec- 
tion of school. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia—Plans by Archt. R. W. Boyle for an 
addition to a parochial school at Memphis and Tucker 
streets, for St. Ann’s R. C. congregation. Pittsburg— 
Bids taken for erection of the $50,000 1st ward school. 
Plans by Archt. Charles Rieger. Abington—Site pur- 
chased for erection of school near Weldon. Gallitzin— 
Have adopted the plans of Archts. Schollar & Hersh, 
Altoona, for the erection of a 4-story, 12-room, $30,- 
000 school. West Millville—4-room school to be erected. 





PROPOSALS FOR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Ghe Board of Education. 


Office of the Director of Schools, Cleveland, O. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of the Board of Education, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land, O., until 12 o’clock noon, January 25, 1906, for furn- 
ishing seats and desks for the public schools in the City 
School District in the City of Cleveland for ths year 1906. 
in accordance with plans and specifications furnished on 
application at the office of the Director of Schools. 

Kach bid must contain the name of every person in- 
terested in the same. and each bid must be accompanied 
by a certified check for $500.00 payable to Treasurer, 
Board of Kducation. 

Specifications may be procured at this office on appli- 
eation. and all proposals must be made on bianks fur- 
nished by the Director of Schools. All proposals must 
be sealed. addressed to the « lerk and endorsed on the 
outside plainly showing the items bid upon and the name 
of the bidder. fhe Board of Education reserves the right 
to reject any or part of any of all proposals. 

A corporate surety bond is required on all contracts. 

HAS. ORR, Director of Schools, Cleveland, O, 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Purification of crude sewage by bac- 
teriological process, for Schools, 
Public Institutions, Residences and 
Towns. Write for description. 


N.0.NelsonMfg.Co., St. Louls, Mo. 























Expanded Metal 


LOCKERS 


The Only Reliable 
MERRITT & CO. 


1110 Ridge Ave., Phila. 


Morgantown—Will erect school. 
burg—The First ward is to have a $50,- 
000 school to be erected at First avenue 


Pitts- 


and Ferry street. Crafton—Schoo] is 
being erected at a cost of $50,000. Park 
View, Allegheny—Plans are being drawn 
by Archt. W. A. Snaman for erection of 
a $50,000 school. Montoursville—Plans 
are being prepared for erection of school. 
Glenside—2-story school planned by Archt. C. C. Zant- 
zinger, Philadelphia. Swissvale—Voted to issue $50,- 
000 in bonds for erection of school. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston—$20,000 school to be erected. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Volga—School to be erected according to plans of 
Archts. Eisentraut-Colby-Pottenger Co., Sioux City, 
Ia.; cost $16,000. 









TEXAS. 

Dallas—Competitive plans are being prepared for the 
erection of a high school. An appropriation of $300,- 
000 has been made for the erection of schools. Taylor 
—The Catholics have raised $9,000 which will be used 
for the erection of a parochial school. East Austin— 
Plans and specifications to be prepared for the erection 
of an 8-room school. 

UTAH. 

Logan City—Both west and southwest Lewiston are 
enlarging their schools. Salt Lake City—Addition to 
be erected to high school. Sunnyside—School to replace 
one destroyed by fire will be erected. 

VIRGINIA. 

Portsmouth—To build an 8-room school which will 
cost between $15,000 and $20,000. Luray—Erection 
of $8,000 school under consideration. Norfolk—Plans 
for a school in Lafayette residence park to cost between 
$12,000 and $15,000 by Archt. Vance Hebard. 

WASHINGTON. 

Sprague—Plans preparing for 2-story, $15,000 school 
by Archt. L. L. Rand, Spokane. Seattle—Archt. James 
Stephen is working on plans for schools to be erected 
in North Green Lake, North Capitol Hill and on the 
Hill tract. South End high school will be erected on 
the site between Washington and Main streets, Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth avenues and will cost $70,000. 
Plans for the Interlake high school have been com- 
pleted by Archt. James Stephens. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Grafton—Decided to erect a school on the South 
Side. 

WISCONSIN. 

Galesville—Plans prepared for erection of 2-story, 
4-room high school by Archts. Parkinson & Docken- 
dorff, La Crosse; cost $10,000. Fond du Lac—Site on 
Military and Walker streets selected for erection of 
school. Barron—Voted $25,000 to build a school. Mar- 
inette—$15,000 county training and agricultural school 
to be erected. Waupaca—aA school for the deaf is to 
be established. Hustisford— Archt. F. L. Lindsay, 
Watertown, has prepared plans for erection of $9,000 
school. Hilbert Junction—Plans have been prepared 
by Archt. H. A. Foeller, Green Bay, for erection of a 
2-story school. 








Books Received. 

Society and Caste. By T. W. Robertson. Edited by 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of “The Life and Writing 
of T. W. Robertson,” “John Hare, Comedian,” “The 
Price, 60 cents. D. C. Heath & Com- 


Kendalls,” ete. 
pany, Boston. 





Spa Especially adapted to Schools and 
Colleges. 


Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjuster. 


s For Lowering or Raising the Shade 
Roller to any part of window, plac- 
ing Light and Ventilation under per- 
fect control. The Shade Roller hangs 
4 in brackets that work on the window 
s stops. Send for Booklet and free sam- 
ple of the Johnson Window Stop 
mand Shade Bracket. Leading 
Architects specify our stops. 


SHADE 
R.R JOHNSON, Mfr. 


oe 
od § 161-163 Randolph St.Chicago I. 


 —— 
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The Latest and Best Sani- 








All Sewage matter and Foul Gases are IMME- 
DIATELY DISCHARGED FROM BUILDING 
BELOW BREATHING LINE by NELSON AU- 
TOMATIC VENTILATED WATER CLOSETS, LA- 


Highest Award—“Grand Prize” and 
“old Medal” at St. Louis Universal 








If you are without sewers, but have water supply 
you can use above sanitary fixtures with the NEL- 
SON SEPTIC SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








tation 


TRINES AND URINALS. 








Exposition, 1904 


Write for bookletsto — 





Selected Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by William Morton 
Payne, LL. D., Associate Editor of “The Dial.” 379 
pages. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Bussy D’Ambois and the Revenge of Bussy D’Am- 
bois. By George Chapman, Edited by Frederick S. 
Boas, M, A., Professor of English Literature in Queen's 
College, Belfast. Price, 60 cents. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Dick Whittington. And Other Stories Based on the 
Tales in “The Blue Fairy Book.” Edited by Andrew 
Lang. With illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. P. 
Jacomb Hood. 148 pages. Price, 30 cents. Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York, Chicago. 

Latin Composition for Secondary Schools. In Two 
Volumes. Part I, based on Caesar's Gallic War, to 
accompany the work of the second year. 12mo, cloth, 
131 pages. List price, 50 cents; mailing price, 55 
cents. Parts II. and III., based on Cicero, to accom- 
pany the work of the third and fourth years, 12mo, 
cloth, 190 pages. List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 
65 cents. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of Latin 
in the Michigan State Normal College. Published by 
Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Our First Century. By George Cary Eggleston, Au- 
thor of “A Captain in the Ranks,” “Running the Riv- 
er,” etc. With many illustrations. 268 pages. Price, 
$1.20 net. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. 

A Graded Speller. By Alice Rose Power, of the 


Edison School, San Francisco, Cal. 176 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Essentials of Algebra. Complete Course. (An Ade- 


quate Preparation for the College or Technical School.) 
For Secondary Schools. By John C. Stone, A. M., 
Michigan State Normal School, Co-Author of the South- 
worth-Stone Arithmetics, and James F. Mills, A. M., 
the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind, 412+34 
pages. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Mather’s Caesar. Epi- 
sodes from the Gallic and 
Civil Wars. Edited by 
Maurice W. Mather. Cloth, 
12mo, 549 pages. Price, 
$1.25. American Book 
Company, New York, Chi- 
cago. 


First Year in Algebra. 


By Frederick H. Somer- 
ville, Cloth, 12mo, 208 
pages. Price, 60 cents. 


American Book Company, 
New York, Chicago. 

Elementary Physical 
Science. For Grammar 
Schools. By John F. Wood- 
hull. 109 pages. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

The False Entry. And 
Other Stories About 
Schools. By C. W. Bar- 
deen, Editor of The School 
3ulletin. 244 pages. c. 
W. Bardeen, Publisher, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Great Pedagogical Es- 
says. By F. V. N. Painter. 
Cloth, 12mo, 426 pages. 
Price, $1.25. American 
Book Company, New York, 
Chicago. 


Used in all New St. Louis Schools and in over fifty other places 


Nelson Ventilated Double Lewtase 


s 


By E. P. Prentys, assisted 


Japanese for Daily Use. 
by Kametara Sasamoto. 63 pages. 
William R, Jenkins, New York. 

The Ethics of Force. By H. E. Warner. 126 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Arnold’s Schrab and Rustum. And Other Poems. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Justus Collins 
Castleman, Head of the Department of English in the 
Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Ind. 16mo, 
cloth, 219 pages, Price, 25 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, Chicago. 


Price, 75 cents. 


PER CAPITA COST. 
The Buffalo, N. Y. school authorities have 
compiled a table showing the per captia cost of 


popular education in several leading cities, as 
follows: 


Total Average Current Total 
City. Enrollment, Attendance. Expenses, Expenses. 
Chicago ..... 279,183 220,348 $6,888,736 $9,399,727 
St. Louis ... 84,033 66,117 2,024,363 2,863,364 
Minneapolis . 41,117 33.443 896,822 1,133,362 
Cleveland ... 66,525 51,038 1,580,338 2,493,515 
Newark ..... 43,742 32,484 1,125,890 1,385,511 
Springfield .. 12,842 9,869 399,359 505,701 
Buffalo ..... 60,527 44,967 1,229,574 1,719,177 

Current expenses. Total expenses. 
Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost per 
pupil on pupil on pupil on pupil on 

enroll- attend- enroll- attend- 

City. ment. ance. ment. ance. 
Chicago ..... $24.66 $31.21 $33.66 $42.06 
St. Louis 24.09 30.62 34.07 43.31 
Minneapolis 21.81 26.82 27.56 33.89 
Cleveland ... 23.75 30.96 37.48 48.85 
NGWOEE ...0. 25.74 34.66 31.67 42.64 
Springfield 31.19 40.46 39.51 51.24 
BUGIS <s.c0% 20.31 27.34 28.40 38.23 


WHY 


PRISM GLASS 


as furnished by the 


NEW YORK PRISM CO. “sis'7o3z"” 


Should Be in Every School Building. 


Because it brings in and distributes the daylight in fullest volume 
evenly over every part of a room, giving every scholar, wherever 
seated, an equally good light. 


Under any and all conditions Prism Glass INCREASES THE 
LIGHT, IMPROVES THE SANITARY CONDITIONS ofa school- 
room and SAVES THE EYES of the scholars. 


If you will send for our index card and use same as directed, 
advise us of the result and give us the size and number of lights 
required, we will give youthe cost and full information as to the 
best way Prism Glass can be used to IMPROVE THE LIGHT. 


INDEX CARD SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
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Cost of School Buildings. 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson, in discussing the 
cost of school buildings, recently said: 

“In all cities, the comparative cost of school 
houses is figured on the basis of the cost per 
class room. Investigation shows that in recent 
years school houses have been built in different 
localities at a cost varying from $3,000 to $6,000 
per class room. It is usually in the smaller 
cities that the cheaper buildings are found 
while in the large cities the cost is more often 
from $4,000 to $5,000 per room. 

“The question will naturally be asked, how 
can the difference in the cost of buildings be so 
great? The difference is found in the cost of 
labor, the quality of the material, the kind of 
roof, the amount and quality of the plumbing, 
the interior finish, the heating and ventilating, 
the presence or absence of an assembly room, 
the size and height of halls, class rooms and 
basement. 

“T have protested against spending $90,000 for 
a seventeen-room building without any assem- 
bly hall, or $50,000 for an eight-room building. 
The school house which started the general dis- 
cussion about the cost of buildings was an eight- 
room building, which cost $50,000, or $6,225 a 
room. Whether this discussion has had any in- 
fluence or not, I will not attempt to say. One 
thing is certain that the bids recently accepted 
for a later building show a marked reduction in 
cost. 

“Two sets of specifications were prepared un- 
der the direction of the commissioner of public 
works, one designed to be a cheap building, and 
the other satisfactory in every particular. Both 
plans provide for an assembly room on the first 
floor. The cost of the best building is $69,000 
or about $4,000 a room, estimating the assembly 
room simply as a class room, though it is un- 
doubtedly equivalent to two class rooms. 

“As the cost per room of this building was 
less than two-thirds the cost of the eighteen- 
room school, I advocated its adoption. This 
building is so planned that an addition can be 
made in the future without injury to the sym- 
metry or convenience of the building. If 
Buffalo can get first-class buildings with assem- 
bly hall for about $4,000 a room, there surely 
will be no just cause for complaint.” 

Requirements of a Superintendent. 

“The ideal’ superintendent is one of God’s 
best men, possessing the training of schools and 
experience,” said President I. C. McNeill, Su- 
perior Normal School of Wisconsin, in a re- 
cent address. 

“A healthy body, a cultivated mind, an open- 
ness of life, a refinement of manners, and a 


generous sympathy characterize the ideal super-. 


intendent as a gentleman. Cardinal Newman 
says ‘of such a person: ‘He has no ears for 
slander ‘or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing mo- 
tivés ‘to those who interfere with him and inter- 
prets everything for the best. He is never.mean 
or little in his disputes, never takes unfair ad- 
vantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which 
he dare not say out. From a long-sighted pru- 
dence, he observes the maxim of the ancient 


Terms of Subscription. 


PRICE—Per year, in advance, $1.00; three months, on 
trial, 25 ‘cents; ‘single copies, 20 cents. Foreign subscrip- 
tions, $1.35 r year. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION—The Journal is issued on the 
fifth day of each month. Subscribers who fail to receive 
their paper before the 15th day of the month, should notify 
the publisher thdt another copy may be sent. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS—Iinstructions concerning change 


of address, or discontinuance of subseription should be sent 
to reach us before the first of the month when they are to 
go into effect. The exact address to which the paper is 
directed at the time of writing must always be given. 
DISCONTINUANCES—We find that a large majority of our 
subscribers prefer to ‘have the journal ‘continued at the ex- 
piration of théir subsefiption, so ‘that their files may not be 
broken. Like other professional and trade publications, the 
Journal is continued until notice to stop is received and 
arrédfages “ate ‘pald. 
Address letters and make orders payable to: 
WM. GEO. BRUCK, Publisher, 
Montgomery Bldg., 
Milwattkee, « 
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sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves to- 
ward our enemy as if he were one day to be our 
friend. He has too much good sense to be af- 
fronted at insults, he is too well employed to 
remember injuries, and too indolent to bear 
malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resign- 
ed, on philosophical principles. He submits to 
pain because it is inevitable, to bereavement be- 
cause it is irreparable, and to death because it 
is destiny.’ 

“In the words of another, the ideal superin- 
tendent is one ‘who has lived well, laughed 
often, and loved much; who has gained the re- 
spect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task; who has left the world better 
than he jffound it, whether by “a task per- 
formed,” or a rescued girl; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earthly beauty or failed 
to express it; who has always looked for the 
best in others and given the best he had; whose 
life was an inspiration; whose memory a bene- 
diction.’ ” 


THE N.E. A. PERMANENT FUND SECURE. 


Concluded from Page 4. 


Printing: 
Volume of Proceedings ....... $ 6,278.96 
Reprints from Volume......... 271.50 
Executive Committee Bulletins. 1,265.52 


Miscellaneous (letterheads, 
blanks, envelopes, . programs, 








GE 66 4444449656 CiNG Os 60s 357.20 8,173.18 
Express and freight: 
For Distribution of Volumes..$ 2,249.11 
MRISCBHANCOUB .. cc ccc cece ces 92.38 2,341.49 
Special Appropriations : 
Department of Superintendence.$ 203.31 
Committee on Educational Doc- 

GEE. en Kidecaw ween saa s40ee 5.70 
Committee on Key Notation.... 200.00 
Committee on Salary, Tenure 

BNE POMMIOMNS 2.000 cc cccecee 2,609.23 
Committee on Courses of Study 

Im Bural BChools... .ccccese 357.43 
Committee on Taxation....... 663.72 4,039.39 

Annual Convention: 
For Department Expenses.....$ 423.85 
For State Directors and Mana- 
MU aie 6 RRS VIESaS ctu SS ee 460.96 
For Clerical Services— 
Stenographers and 
Typewriters ......$308.68 
Registration “cas WOkte 
Assistants at Head 
QUATTETE 2c ccccess 118.95 
1,109.38 
For Printing: 
PYOMPAMS 2.0 cccccscces $405.00 
Miscellaneous ........- 143.75 
548.75 
For Stationery ... cscs ccscccees 55.50 
Conference of Department Presi- 
Gents, ‘GRICABO o00 cc ccc cccrece 829.67 
MEISCOLIGMOOUB occ ccteree ccc ceeees 53.50 
3,544.61 
Unclassified Expenses : 
For Examining Securities, Bonds 

of Treasurer, Secretary, and 

Auditing Accounts ......... $ 105.00 
Miscellaneous ...cccceveccvce 425.19 530,19 

Total disbursements for the year. $28,432.05 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
TUtal BOING 0.6 cc ccc ccc cc ees QOd Gaol 
Total Disbursements ......+++-- 28,432.05 
*Balance in Treasury June 30, 
DOOR  6.ét6.5.0 be ses 6 0410 6 smtenres $3,493.72 


*Balance includes $904.00 enrollment fees and ad- 
vanced memberships for Asbury Park meeting. 


NEW BOOKS. 

The Child’s Book of Health. 
Revised Edition. 
Schools. 


In Easy Lessons for 
By Albert F. Blaisdell, M. D., Author 


of “Our Bodies and How We Live”, ete. 16mo, 
Cloth, 136 pages, illustrated. List price, 30 
cents; mailing price, 35 cents. Ginn & Com- 


pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Not a few of the fine features of the larger 
books of this series appear in the “Child’s Book 
of Health”. It has also its own excellences. 
Devices for simple experiments, blackboard 
sketches, writing exercises upon the blackboard 
are stated or suggested. Apt comparisons de- 
fine the functions of different parts. Thus the 
stomach is called a busy workshop; the blood, 
a river of life; the sweat tubes, drain pipes; 
an impersonal, scientific tone it is shown that 
tobacco and alcohol irritate the mucous mem- 


branes, weaken the control of the nerves over 
the muscles, induce irregular action of the 
heart. The style is simple, yet strong. The 
real object is to help children to form personal 
habits tending to make them healthy and strong 
men and women, 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration and Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. 

With Preface, Introduction and Notes by A, 
J. George, A. M., Department of English Lit- 
erature, High School, Newton, Mass. 61 pages, 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

These two masterpieces of Webster and Wash- 
ington have been issued in one volume for the 
convenience of students. The orations are both 
cn the list of requirements in English for Gol- 
lege Entrance Examinations. The preface intro- 
duction and notes are complete and _ helpful, 
The book is an excellent addition to Heath’s list 
of English classics and is to be heartily com- 
mended for high school use. 


King Henry the Fifth. 

By William Shakespeare. Reprinted from 
the Riverside edition, edited by Richard G, 
White. With an introduction and additional 
notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 148 pages; 
paper, 15 cents, linen, 25 cents. 

This book is the latest addition to the Riv- 
erside Literature Series. It is a reprint from 
the well-known Riverside Shakespeare, adapted 
to school use by an excellent introduction, a 
bibliography and additional notes. The volume 
gives evidence of the same careful work, which 
has characterized the preceding books of the 
sries. It is to be heartily commended. 


Wilmington, Del. The School Board has re- 
quested the school principals to recommend a 
text-book in arithmetic for. adoption in the 
schools. 


THE “COFFEE HEART”. 
It is as dangerous as the Tobacco or Whiskey 
Heart. 

“Coffee heart” is common to many coffee users 
and is liable to send the owner to his or her 
long home if the drug is persisted im. 
You can run 30 or 40 yards and find out if your 
heart is troubled. A lady who was once a vic 
tim of the “coffee heart” writes from Oregon: 

“TI have been a habitual user of coffee all my 
life and have suffered very much in recent years 
from ailments which I became satisfied were 
directly due to the poison in the beverage, such 
as torpid liver and indigestion, which in turn 
made my complexion blotchy and muddy. 

“Then my heart became affected. It would 
beat most rapidly just after I drank my coffee, 
and go below normal as the coffee effect wore 
off. Sometimes my pulse would go as high as 
137 beats to the minute. My family were great: 
ly alarmed at my condition and at last mother 
persuaded me to begin the use of Postum Food 
Coffee. 

“T gave up the old coffee entirely and absolute 
ly, and made Postum my sole table beverage. 
This was 6 months ago, and all my ills, the indi- 
gestion, inactive liver and rickety heart action, 
have passed away, and my complexion has be 
come clear and natural. The improvement set 
in very soon after I made the change, just a8 
soon as the coffee poison had time to work out 
of my system. 

“My husband has also been greatly benefited 
by the use of Postum, and we find that a -sim- 
ple breakfast with Postum, is as satisfying and 
mfore strengthening than the old heavier meal 
we used to have with the other kind of coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Oo., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in ‘pkgs. 
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